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A PRINCESSE GOWN FROM WORTH. 


( NE of the latest Paris novelties is the princesse gown 

fastened diagonally in the back. It is far more 
youthful-looking than most princesse dresses, and is of very 
simple cut. The continuous breadths fit the figure from 
neck to belt line as smoothly as if moulded upon it, yet 
without compression, then form slight folds about the hips, 
and thence widen gradually to make the graceful skirt. 
The effect suggested of one gown over another, of a light- 
colored dress on one of darker color, is seen in many of the 
new models. 

Faced cloth or camel’s-hair and velvet are the materials 
used. The gown illustrated is of pearl gray cloth over dark 
blue velvet, with white striped crépe in the crevés, or slashes, 
on the shoulders, and for the coquettish little fichu which is 
knotted in the back. The trimming is silk passementeric 
of the colors in the gown and a bias fold of the velvet. The 
lining of the bodice is hooked straight down the middle of 


the back, and this fastening is concealed by the outer cloth, 
which is lapped to the left, and held there by one of the 
ornamental hooks and eyes that appear to attach the velvet 
sleeves to the gown. The Virot hat is of dark blue felt, 
with velvet trimming of the same coijor, coq plumes, and 
black aigrette. 

This statuesque model, with its easy-fitting waist of natural 
length and sloped skirt, will be used for bridemaids’ gowns 
and for day reception dresses of cloth, Bedford cord, or 
camel's-hair, with sleeves, etc., of Muscovite silk, of plain 
velvet, or of the ribbed corduroy velvet. Coral pink, pale 
green, white, mauve, pearl gray, and beige-colored cloths will 
be chosen. with velvet of contrasting color, as coral with 
brown, beige with violet, Nile green with lilac or rose, 
mauve with silver gray, and white with golden brown or 
yellow. The girlish fichn and shoulder puffs will be of 
chiffon, and a border of fluffy fur will edge the skirt. 





AT DAWN. 
bet man who affirmed that a sunrise was neither more 
nor less than a sunset backwards would probably re- 
ceive the support of that Jarge and eminently respectable 
body of people who “‘ love a morning doze ” better than they 
do the delights of Nature before she has dried the dew from 
her face. . 

Without advising regular rising with the dawn, it is yet 
worth while occasionally to get up early in the morning for 
the sake of seeing the first appearance of the god of day. 
At least it is worth while if you can see him send his first 
rays across a prospect that unfolds itself daily before a cham- 
ber window in a certain village among the mountains 

A wide view spreads before that window. It is bounded 
by a range of rolling hills, most of them closely wooded from 
base to summit. In the foreground stretches a broad lake, 
towards which the wide lawn slopes smoothly and greenly. 
The prospect is beautiful at all times, whether in sunlight 
or in moonlight, amid the gray mists of a rainy day or when 
the whole expanse is white with snow. But it was never 
lovelier than on a certain summer morning succeeding a two 
days’ rain, that had culminated in a hard thunder-storm at 
midnight of the second day 

The slats of the blinds had been left turned, and the early 
light awoke the sleeper in the eastern bedroom. She was one 
of those who, like the sluggard, turn to their pillows again, 
and after vainly endeavoring to shade her eyes, she rose to 
darken the room. And there before her lay what seemed 
like a little bit of the Garden of Eden at the time when the 
mists were going up and watering the face of the earth. 
The white fog lay thick in the valley, and rested like a downy 
fleece upon the surface of the Jake. Through the soft veil 
the water showed a purplish sheen. The light clouds in 
the sky were of a deep rose pink, shading off to a flushed 
white. AJ] this lasted only a few minutes, for as the sun 
rose higher the colors melted away, the misty breath on the 
water’s surface exhaled and disappeared, and the lake lay 
revealed, a sheet of molten gold. : 

Then the beholder, who had stood entranced, forgetting 
her drowsiness, shaded ber eyes from the blaze of glory, and 
remembered that it still lacked two hours of breakfast.time 
So she shut the blinds, drew the shades and the curtains, 
and went back to bed and to sleep. And, strange to say, the 
memory of that transformation was not so powerful but that 
the following night she took pains to close the blinds tightly 
that she might sleep straight through, undisturbed, until 
seven o'clock the next morning. 
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“A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN.” 


BY THEODORE CHILD. 


The opening chapters of this interesting series of papers on 
women, in all lands and ages, appear in this number of the 
Bazar. Many of the instalments will be sumptuously illus 
trated. 


NOT UNTO US. 

OW many of us there are, poor and unconscious 
if] pretenders to absolute degrees of virtue, who 
look on the sorry soul, guilty or suspected of this or 
that wrong-doing, whether at the bar of justice or 
the yet sterner bar of public opinion, aud thank 
Heaven that we are not as this or that object of con- 
tempt is! 

There are a few of the more venial sins whose 
non-commission by ourselves gives us some shadow 
of reason for self-gratulation. If we abstain from 
scandal, and yet have a lively interest in our neigh- 
bors’ affairs, it is a positive virtue, born and bred of 
our own intention, though fostered by what heavenly 
help we may not say. Possibly the kindness of heart 
bequeathed to us by our forebears should have its 
own share of the credit too. But if we abstain 
from strong drink, and never allow the gay drink- 
ing-bout to tempt us, is it not possible that instead 
of thinking all the virtue ours, we may question 
whether the poor victim whom we condemn for a dif- 
ferent course has no fiery drop in his blood beyond 
his control, given by some grandparent or some re- 
mote ancestor whose besetting sin was too strong to 
die, and lives on in the descendant to the third and 
fourth generation? Orif we abstain from theft, let us 
think for a moment if we have ever had any tempta- 
tion to steal; if we have not been well provided with 
all we need and much of what we wish; if we have 
not chanced, through no personal merit surely, to 
be so reared as to be incapable of receiving the idea 
of taking what is not our own; if kind Providence 
have not so filled our hearts with divine love that 
we cannot wrong a fellow-creature. Let us think 
what might be our condition had we been born in 
narrow alleys; left early without protection or in- 
struction; having the companionship only of base 
and vile ideas; seeing only evil faces and deeds; 
hungry and cold, and those for whom we have nat- 
ural kindness cold and hungry too; taught instine- 
tively that the world owes us a living, and that we 
must take it where we can find it. Perhaps under 
such circumstances we might be no better than the 
person we now despise; we also might try to make 
our condition easier by theft or any other nefarious 
means. Not unto us is the praise due that we are 
less ignoble than the poor object whose abjectness 
we loathe. 

It may be that under no circumstances can we 
picture ourselves as committing great cruelties, as 
guilty, for instance, of murder. But if from baby- 
hood we had been brought up with hardened na- 
tures, receiving kicks and blows and returning them 
with the rage natural to the receipt of brutal treat 
ment, suffering so much in soul and body as to he 
oblivious to the suffering of others, life only a wres- 
tle, no fine or soft emotion implanted or fed, and only 
the bestial stimulated, would it then be so impossible 
that the time should come when anger, hate, jeal- 
ousy, cupidity, or self-defence should both nerve us 
to the fatal blow and give to us the outward expres- 
sion of that which we had become inwardly? It is 
not amiss for us now and then to remember the 
Newgate prisoner on his way to death, the sight of 
whom made the old divine exclaim, ‘‘ There goes 
John Newton, but for the grace of God!” 

The poet may say, when lhe will, 


“Jt is not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
’ 


That we are underlings” ; 


it is, at any rate, greatly in our stars that we are 
upperlings, meaning by our stars here the fostering 
and protecting circumstances among which we are 
born and reared, and in bringing which about we 
had nothing to do. And it needs all our own per- 
sonal exertion to keep ourselves from being trodden 
down in the life-long struggle between spirit and 
matter of which we ourselves are the battle-field, to 
keep ourselves out of sin. We cannot pause a mo- 
ment, if we are wise, to pat ourselves upon the back 
for being other than this publican and sinner. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A are OF FAIR WOMEN 
Y — CHILD. 


SOME HEROINES OF HIST ORY AND LEGEND. 

N one of the stories of that gentle dreamer Théophile 

Gautier, the hero is represented as being irresistibly at- 
tracted to the radiant types of buried ages. Semiramis, 
Cleopatra, Helen of Troy, peopled the pee of his retro- 
spective ideal with visions of beauty free from the prosaic 
and ridiculous details of reality. One day this hero, whom 
the poet calls Octavien, visits the museum of Naples, where 
he is fascinated by that strange and touching imprint of a 
woman's breast found at Pompeii, in the cellar of the villa of 
Arrius Diomedes, together with seventeen other skeletons 
Inspired with vague feelings of regret, and even tenderer 
emotion, the young man muses over the horror of the hot 
ashes of Vesuvius that destroyed this fair creature twenty 
centuries ago. Absorbed in these meditations, he visits 
Pompeii, passes the night in the ruins, and in the halluci- 
nations of his over-excited brain sees the tewn restored and 
the streets full of people, and even witnesses a performance 
of Plautus’s Casina at the theatre, where in the audience 
he remarks a woman of marvellous beauty, Arria Marcella, 
daughter of Arrius Diomedes. The poet describes, with 
many romantic details, the adventures of Octavien, whom, at 
their first meeting in the dream-city, Arria Marcella thus 
greets in memorable words: 

‘Oh, when in the museum thou didst stop to contemplate 
the bit of hardened clay that preserves my shape, and when 
thy thoughts yearned ardently towards me, my soul felt it 
in this world, where I float invisible to coarse eyes; it is be- 
lief that makes the god, it is love that makes the woman. 
One is truly dead only when one is no longer loved; thy de- 
sire has restored me to life; the mighty evocation of thy 
heart has suppressed the distance that separated us.” 

The idea of amorous evocation expressed by the young 
Pompeiian is one that has inspired many beautiful fictions, 
and formed part of the philosophic ann of many poets and 
dreamers. What is more consoling than to think that no- 
thing dies, that everything exists forever, and that no force 
can aunihilate that which has once lived? Every action, 
word, form, or thought that falls into the universal ocean of 
things produces circles that go on widening to the confines 
of eternity. 

The material figuration disappears only for vulgar eyes. 
The phantoms of the past people infinity. Paris continues 
to carry off Helen in an unknown region of space. Theo- 
dora rules an empire and her husband. The galley of Cleo- 
patra swells its silken sails on the blue waters of an ideal 
Cydnus. And as Faust ravished the daughter of Tyndarus 
from the mysterious depths of Hades, and hid her away for 
worship in the secret alcoves of his Gothic stronghold, so 
have certain passionate and puissant minds been able to 
bring back to themselves ages that were apparently past, 
aud to resuscitate personages that were, as all believed, 
dead. And yet why should we seek to narrow our horizon 
by dividing ages into dead or living, ancient or modern? 
Of the centuries that are past, we can count scarce ly fifty. 
In our individual lives we have but just time enough to 
wail, to blink at the sun,and to ask what it all means. 
Life alone exists, and that which is living is alone true and 
eternally modern, to whatever epoch it may belong. It is 
the province of art to affirm life. It is thanks to art that 
the Greek Helen is almost our contemporary. 

Some have spoken evil of women; others, the majority, 
have eulogized them even to hyperbole; others still have re- 
mained dazzled by the complex mystery of femininity; 
some few, in the depths of their despair of ever comprehend- 
ing the enigma, have declared that woman is not the female 
of man, but some strange daughter of Lilith, a creature of 
another race. The beauty of woman, the pessimists will 
teli us, is one of the many pitfalls and tricks invented by 
ironical pature in order to ensnare men, and perpetuate that 
undesirable and undelightful interruption of nirvana which 
is called life. Be that as it may, feminine beauty is a phe- 
nomenon which has always been of absorbing interest since 
the world began. La beauté vaut la vertu (“beauty is as 
good as virtue”), a modern thinker has said in a volume of 
grave historical speculations, and the philosopher’s paradox 
is confirmed in a sense by the instinctive memory of human- 
ity. History does not forget those women who have been 
notorious for their virtue, but it remembers with indulgence 
tiie women whose beauty was more notorious than their vir- 
tue. The gentleness of Ruth is contrasted in our memories 
with the tragic heroism of Judith; Martha and the repent- 
ant Magdalene are held in equal honor in the Pantheon of 
virtue; but Herodias and Salome are remembered for their 
grace as well as for their cruelty. We cannot speak of the 
glorious days of Greece without mentioning Phryne and 
Aspasia. We delight in the domestic and virginal purity of 
Nausikae; but who shall dare to arraign Helen, and to con 
demn her mysterious and enchanting memory at the bar of 
austere morality? 

HELEN OF TROY. 

Who is this Helen that-caused the joy and despair of so 
many heroes of the Homeric world? What strange and 
symbolic odyssey is this of the daughter of the swan clad 
in candor and majesty? At the age of ten, while she was 
dancing in the temple of Diana, she is carried off by Theseus. 
Next Achilles involves her in his violent existence until he 
yields her up to Patroclus. Menelaus marries her. Then 
comes Paris, the handsome shepherd, to whom Venus gives 
Helen in fulfilment of her promise made upon Mount Ida. 
During ten years, from the towers of Troy, Helen watches 
the fortunes of the war that her bright eyes have kindled. 
Paris, killed by a javelin thrust, is succeeded by his brother 
Deiphobus. Then Menelaus reappears in the flames of 
Ilium, seizes Helen, and carries her back to Sparta. But 
even there she is not safe, for Achilles, remembering her 
supreme beauty, escapes from the realm of shadows, sur- 
prises Helen in her sleep, and from the mysteries of that 
magic night is born the winged child Euphorion. 

In the midst of this vagrancy of love and captivity, Helen 
remains always noble, serious, and imposing. Even in Troy 
she is surrounded with respect and admiration. Priam does 
not hold her guilty. The old men at the Scan gates rise 
us she passes, and murmur amongst themselves, ‘* Surely 
it is not without reason that the Trojans and Achzans en- 
dure for such a woman such terrible woes; she is like unto 
the immortal goddesses.” In the last book of the Iliad Helen 
appears groaning aud lamenting over the body of Hector in 
a sweet complaint: ** Hector, of all my brothers the deurest 
to my soul. Ah, why have I not gone down to Pluto in thy 
place? Already twenty years have passed since I fled from 
my father-land, and never has a reproach or bitter word es- 
caped thy lips. And whenever in our palaces one of my 
brothers-in law or one of the sisters of my husband iusulted 
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me, O noble Hector, thou didst stay him by thy words full 
of kindness and thy affable speech. Alas! now my heart is 
saddened, and I weep over thee and over myself, miserable 
that I am, for in vast Ilium there is none left to love me, to 
pardon me, and I am hateful to a whole people. ” Again 
we find Helen, in the fourth book of the Odyssey, in the pal- 
ace of Menelaus, treated with all the honors of the chastest 
wife. Her return to the scene of the great epopee is sur- 
rounded by the poet with a certain ceremonial, at once au- 
gust, intimate, and tender. When, on the arrival of Telem- 
uchus, she descends from her sweet-smelling chamber, 
ull eyes are turned upon her. She is likened to Artemis. 
Adraste brings her a chair; Alcippe spreads a rug of soft 
wool over it; Phylo brings her a silver work-basket and her 
distaff of gold charged with violet wool, the symbol of do- 
mesic sovereignty; and with a footstool under her feet, 

Helen speaks. To read the hexameters of the Homeric 
poem one feels in the words, in the voices, and in the atti- 
tudes of the personages that respect, that thrill, which the 
presence of beauty inspires; and something, too, of the en- 
veloping charm of Helen, something of the magic of her 
face, of the perfume of her robe, of the warm richness of 
her voice, seems lo penetrate to us across the abyss of legen- 
dary ages. For is not Helen the eternal charmeress, the 
personification of beauty, whom the Greeks deified and en- 
throned in the constellation of the Dioscuri? Her memory 
in after-years became sacred. ‘Stesichorus, for having in- 
sulted Helen in a poem,was smitten with blindness. Warned 
by the Muses, he retracted in another poem, and then Helen 
generously gave him back his sight. The Spartans raised 
in her honor a temple where ill-favored young girls went 
to implore. the metamorphosis of their features. In the 
Orestes of Euripides Electra at first insults Helen, when 
she returns to Argos by night for fear of the fathers of those 
who died under the walls of Troy; but soon the sombre 
Electra is won over by the charm that emanates from Helen's 
person, and with a cry of envy she exclaims: ‘*O beauty! 
How fatal art thou to mortals, and how precious to those 
who — thee! Helen is still the Helen of former days.’ 

The last vision of Helen in Greek poetry is in the con- 
tinuation of Homer, written by Quintus of Smyrna, in the 
fourth century of our era. The poet represents the chiefs 
of the Greek army leading their captives to the ships. Mene- 
Jaus takes Helen, amidst the noise of sobbing and lamenta- 
tion. ‘* Helen did not sob,” says the poet; ‘‘ but pudency 
sut-in herazure eyes and reddened her beautiful cheeks; aud 
her heart within her revolved an infinity of sombre thoughts, 
for fear lest the Greeks should maltreat her in their ships. 
All around, the troops were dazzled by the brilliancy and 
the marvellousness of her faultless beauty, and none dared 
to taunt her either before her face or behind her back; but 
they looked at her, as at a divinity, with delight, for she 
appeared to all of them as the object of desire.” 

‘lo complete the visions of the Greek poets we have a bass- 
relief of the Campana collection showing Helen returning to 
Sparta on her chariot with Menelaus, not as a captive, but 
triumphant, haughty in attitude,and holding with royal mien 
the reins of the quadriga. And so the name of Helen has 
come down through the ages, untouched by death and time, 
an eternal type of ideal beauty, grave, decent, always desir- 
able, but always retaining a mysterious purity that is superior 
to all that is sensual aud maicrial in desire. 


AN ARMY WITH BANNERS. 


Elbe summer nurtured it; the autumn has set it in battle 
array. A losing battle, too, despite the bravery of pearl 
and gold and scarlet and crimson and purple wherever the 
warriors stand fronting their conqueror, frost. Here are 
dablias all arow, a torrent of velvet hues, white as moon 
rise over snow, yellow as sunshine across ripe wheat, richly 
red as wine sparkling at beauty’s feast, softly dark as the 
shadow of a hopeless dream, What riot 6f curve and color 
in this prodigal blossoming! How gayly the tall ones flaunt 
their golden heads in air, and what well-flowered mats lie 
about their feet where the dwarf sorts lean to earth! Such 
growth, such bloom, make you almost forget that the royal 
blossom is scentless. Most royal things lack sweetness, so 
tuberoses must be indeed flowers o’ the commonwealth. 
Almost you see the perfume rise, incense fashion, from the 
Waxen pearly hearts of them. 

It is the incense of love itself—all the more when it min 
gles with the breath of heliotrope. Here is a bed overrun 
with it—white and pale and deepest dark purple, its almond 
fragrance filling all the sighing air. Auster, the south wind, 
sobs a farewell through his kissing. A little space, he knows, 
and his rough northern brother shall come blustering down, 
and bite and sear all this world of bloom, shall sting with 
hail, and mock with frost, and bind in fetters of glittering 
ice. Noteven g ladiolus—flower of the sword—shall prevail 
against him. Yet that must be true warrior blood flaming 
so scarlet in its flowery torches. And is there not sugges- 
tion of stout resistance in the green sharp leaves that tence 
them about? Close at hand salvia repeats the red note of bat- 
tle Summer's heart-blood must have distilled in its tossing 
plumy sprays. Tall fine grass tangles in among them and 
makes a gray-green cloudy aureole for these spears of flame. 
Over against them tea-roses—always perfected just ere they 
die. See the rosy bronze of Luxembourg, the creamy curves 
of La Reine Marguerite — ‘‘rare pale Margaret” indeed— 
the gold of Le Maréchal Niel, yellow as ever was minted in 
palace of the sun; besides half a hundred nameless whites 
and pearl pinks and pinky yellows. If summer comes in a 
trailing cloud of roses, surely autumn wanes amid flowers 
of rarer mould, 

Asters (China asters), tall, straggly, white, pink, purple, and 
with every intermediate note of color. This, the star-flower, 
is a virgin living but to blossom. Always she is stiff and 
stately ; nor bird nor bee nor butterfly may sip her folded 
sweets. Unto herself she is a crown; but what lips would 
choose to kiss her? or how should wee waxen fingers dare 
to clasp them about her severe stem? Fair to see, but far 
away from love,an Amazon panoplied in her strength of 
pride, she will nod defiance to the last. Even upon the dust 
heap her discrowned bead will breathe: ‘‘I had form of 
the stars, color of dawn and sunrise; I gave them back 
pure, free of earthly touch.” No wonder this purple vestal 
nods with such fine disdain! Here is coxcomb, big and 
burly, close on her other hand. Does he not ruffle it bravely 
in his crimson velvet? One head is of the bigness of your 
two clinched hands, and tough and leathery as a knight's 
buff jerkin; for all that, though, frost spoils his magnificence. 
Touched ever so little, he droops a hopeless, sad-colored 
wraith, while roses raise their scorched heads and open ten- 
der buds anew to the wooing of slow soft November rain. 
Truly Master Coxcomb is « coward of the first water, as 
somewhat befits his name! 

A brave exotic company stragyles all along the other side 
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—chrysanthemums great and small, white, yellow, maroon, 
pinky gray, peach-color, fringed, quilled, growing button- 
wise in wreaths and clumps. The glamour of the silent yel. 
low lands is over them. Of such strain are the blossoms 
that for so many thousand years have danced and tossed 
before mandarin and daimios. Do you not wonder what 
they make of this ephemeral Western world, without temples 
or magic or prayer-mills or traditions? What saith the prov- 
erb—bon sang ne peut mentir, These blue-blood beauties 
demonstrate it. There is no snobbish discontent or sighing 
for sun o' the East, or withholding blossom from this par- 
venu land that has taken them to its heart. Good blood 
speaks truth from a thousand golden or pure white or rich- 
colored hearts. ‘‘ This land of generous adoption is the 
land we love.” A little space and this army with vivid ban- 
ners shall lie low, past flush or waking of the fickle faint 
south wind. Earth shall thrill with the slaughter of it, and 
low clouds weep soft tears. Overhead the robin shall sing 
to swallows flying south, ‘*‘ The good gay summer was made 
for those who can follow her flight.” Yet through the dim 
fields pale slant sunshine shall fall after rain and whisper of 
a new summer, a new world of bloom, miracle-wrought 
from the ashes of this warfare. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


1 Be pe mothers will take comfort in the excellent 
\O fabrics and simple designs provided for the winter dress- 
es of their young people. The materials are warm-looking 
rough stuffs; camel’s-hair that is plain, or with fleecy stripes, 
spots, or crossbars; tweeds and serges with wide diagonals; 
and smooth-faced ladies’ cloth, Bedford cords, crépons, and 
cashmeres. Cadet blue, green, tan, and lovely violet shades 
are the colors for girls’ best gowns, with bright royale blue, 
navy, chestnut brown, and various bright and dull reds for 
general wear. 

Misses’ dresses are very similar to those worn by their full- 
grown sisters. Seamless waists; jacket bodices with shirt 
fronts; waists with yoke effects, with plastrons, or with bre- 
telles like suspenders; gathered princesse gowns; corselets 
with guimpe; and full belted waists—are all being made for 
girls from twelve to sixteen years old. Most waists are in- 
visibly fastened. Plastrons are very small, yokes are shal- 
low and round, and guimpes are gathered very full. Stand- 
ing collars are straight bands, and there are many turned- 
over collars and frills of pleating. Sleeves are puffed in 
various ways, and are always fuil and soft at the top, but 
are not so high as those of last season. Bell skirts are in- 
troduced for girls of fourteen, who wear them almost touch- 
ing their shoe-tops, while those for sweet sixteen cover the 
ankles. There are also many fuller skirts, some plainly 
gathered all around, others partly pleated. The tendency 
is to shorten all skirts except those of the Kate Greenaway 
gowns worn by tiny creatures under five years of age. 

The trimmings for wool dresses are velvet ribbons, very 
narrow biack gimp as well as braid, and narrow rows of 
fur, usually black or brown, as mink, beaver, and Persian 
lamb. There are also many small diamond-shaped and palm- 
like pieces of black passementerie, with frogs, cords, and 
crocheted buttons. Satin ribbons an inch wide are drawn 
in and out of shirring and slits in cashmere dresses around 
the waist, neck, and wrists, and sashes of black satin and 
moiré ribbon are used on Frenehy-looking gowns of the stylish 
colors. 





SCHOOL FROCKS 


Girls of ten to fourteen years have school frocks of blue 
wool crossbarred with brown or yellow, or red crossed with 
green or black. They are made with a high round waist 
over a silesia or sateen lining fastened in the back. The 
front is gathered at neck and waist, and trimmed with three 
pointed bands of black velvet ribbon coming from the side 
seams, a gilt button set on each point. The back is pleated. 
Mutton-leg sleeves have two diagonal bands of velvet at the 
wrist. The high velvet collar shows a little frill of lace. 
The gathered skirt is three yards to three and a half wide, 
Serge dresses of popular blue shades have a low flat corselet 
bodice filled out to the neck with a simulated guimpe of red 
camel's-hair or of brown wool; the full sleeves are of the 
blue serge, with deep cuffs and collar of the contrasting 
color. Other high waists have gathered bretelles of the ma- 
terial broadening over the shoulders, while still others have 
suspender straps two inches wide carried up over a shirt 
waist of cashmere of a different color. Their plainest cash- 
mere dresses, dark blue, brown, or stone color, have a full 
high waist fastened invisibly in a buttoned fly pleat in front, 
the fulness gathered to the neck in front and back—not on 
the shoulders—and again at the corded waist line. Over 
this is worn a separate waistband, six or eight inches wide, 
of the cashmere, well lined, and nearly covered with rows of 
narrow black gimp or of soutache braid. Full sleeves droop 
at the top, and have a ruffle at the wrist below four rows of 
shirring, on which four rows of braid are placed. A turned- 
over collar is also braided. ‘The straight skirt, hemmed and 
gathered, has three full breadths of cashmere. 

Plaid and striped dresses are still made bias throughout. 
Dark blue flannel or cloth dresses for school-girls have a 
plain skirt of two breadths bordered with black Astrakhan 
cloth three inches wide. This is worn with cloth suspenders 
over a dark shirt waist, which is covered in the street by a 
double-breasted coat of three-quarter length made of the 
cloth, edged with Astrakhan, and provided with a plastron 
to conceal the shirt. 


CLOTH AND CAMEL’S-HAIR GOWNS. 

Two French models for cloth dresses of girls of eight or 
ten years are favorite importatious. One of cadet blue cloth 
has a waist (sateen lined) with side seams only, hooked in- 
visibly on a fly front, plain on the shoulders, with the fulness 
at belt line held in six tiny pleats in back and front. To 
this waist are sewed triple circular pieces like coat skirts, 
sach edged with brown fur scarcely an inch wide. The full 
sleeves have three fur bands on the cuffs, the high collar 
is edged with fur, and the gathered skirt has three tucks, each 
similarly edged. The second model, of beige-colored cloth, 
has a seamless coat bodice cut out in four tabs below the 
waist. The back is pleated in at the waist line; the front is 
left loose, and held in by three narrow straps of the cloth, 
each having a small steel buckle. A puff of cloth is just 
below the throat, with an embroidered plastron still lower 
down done in brown silk in shell or scale pattern. The 
sleeves have a ruffle at the wrist gathered by a buckled strap. 
The skirt has all the fulness at the back, with a deep hem 
and several rows of stitching. 

Other lovely cloth dresses are of réséda green trimmed 
with golden brown velvet revers and buttons. Larger girls’ 
dresses are a corselet and bell skirt of dark green cloth with 
tan cloth guimpe, and the upper part of full sleeves of the 
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light tan. A dark blue camel’s-hair dress has a corselet 
braided or embroidered in many rows of pink, with pink 
scalloped edges; the guimpe and sleeves are of blue benga- 
line. For smaller girls are red camel’s-hair dresses with 
fleecy black stripes, made in low-necked princesse style, 
shirred into shape at the waist, with guimpe and puffed 
sleeves of black surah, This plan is also carried out in gay 
plaid woollens. 
THE OXFORD GUIMPE. 


A pretty novelty worn by girls up to twelve years of age 
is a guimpe of pink or blue Oxford cloth (also known as 
cotton Cheviot), consisting of a deep fichu-like collar cover- 
ing the shoulders and crossed in front, with full sleeves of 
the same. A ruffle of white embroidered muslin edges the 
collar and the wrists, and a plastron of this embroidery fills 
in the V space left open at the throat by the collar. This is 
worn in pink-striped Oxford with a stone blue twilled wool 
dress made without sleeves. The smooth round waist with 
side forms has a double-breasted front lapped far to the left, 
and finished below waist line with four tabs, giving the effect 
of a coat. Six large black crocheted buttons are set in two 
rows on the front, and a row of black gimp a fourth of an 
inch wide trims the coat tabs. The straight skirt has a 
wide box pleat in front, is gathered on the sides, and has two 
box pleats in the back. This dress is equally pretty in drab 
or brown cashmere, with pale blue Oxford guimpe and black 
passementerie and buttons. 

There is a tendency to do away with white guimpes, and 
the loveliest little party gowns for small girls are made high- 
necked, with a velvet plastron or yoke that is covered with 
a full falling frill of white Irish lace in guipure or coral- 
branch designs. These dresses are now made of mauve, 
violet, or pearl gray cashmere, or else of pink or beige Bed- 
ford cord or crépon. 

The ‘shirt suit” introduced in the spring is in greater 
favor than ever, and has new shirt waists of solid-colored 
India silk (matching the dark mauve or bright red wool 
dress) made with an eight-inch frill, very full in soft pleats 
falling from a narrow collar band of the same; this passes 
all around the neck, and one end goes down the front, taper- 
ing narrowly at the waist. The full silk sleeves have a 
straight wristband, which, like the standing collar, has two 
rows of wide- patterned feather-stitching. ‘The tabbed sleeve- 
less coat is edged with a black passementerie cord, and black 
diamond-shaped passementerie ornaments are on the front. 
A belt of black satin ribbon is attached to the top of the skirt, 
and hangs low in the back. 

House dresses for girls of six or eight years to wear in 
the morning are two and a half breadths of cashmere 
brown, violet, or green—falling free in wrapper fashion 
from a round yoke so shallow that it is entirely concealed 
by a deep round collar of white nainsook, doubled and edged 
with a two-inch frill. Velvet ribbon two inches wide starts 
in a point in the middle of the back at the end of the 
yoke, and comes down the sides to point in front below 
the waist, where a rosette is set. This confines the front, 
and leaves the back flowing. The full low-topped sleeves 
have deep white cuffs matching the collar. 





GRANDMOTHERS’ GOWNS 


Little girls of two to five years wear grandmothers’ gowns 
of soft dark wool, made with high tucked waist, velvet plas 
trou, large sieeves, long full skirt, and a velvet reticule hang 
ing from the waist. Their bonnets are extremely large. 
Their cloaks are jong and broad, of plain or fleecy cloth, 
white or dark colored, gathered into a short waist that is 
covered by three capes superposed and quite full, with nar 
row fur edging, or else with one cape of fur of long fleece. 
They also continue to wear low dresses with white guimpes, 
and many mothers still prefer nainsook and lawn or ging 
ham dresses all the year, made sufficiently warm by heavy 
under-clothing and abundant wraps. 


APRONS, 


Girls of six or eight years wear aprons of white butchers’ 
linen—like sheeting—large enough to serve as a dress in 
summer, or to cover a cloth dress in winter and protect it. 
They are high in the neck, with large sleeves. Three box 
pleats extend from neck to waist line in the back, and the 
buttons are under the middle pleat. The front has two cross 
rows of drawnwork just below the throat, on each side of 
which is a box pleat coming from shoulder to waist, the 
garment hangs loosely, and is closed below the placket in 
the back. Turned-over collar and cuffs are neatly feather 
stitched. Aprons for girls of ten to fourteen years are of 
white striped dimity or corded lawn in two full breadths 
not joined in the back. They are cut low and square in the 
neck and are without sleeves. A scalloped band of embroid- 
ery ims the neck and armholes. 


BABLES’ SHORT CLOTHES. 


Baby girls and boys a year old wear white throughout the 
winter. For wee girls are yoke slips of nainsook that reach 
the ankle, and have large sleeves like a great puff. Hem 
stitched ruffles and tucks, lace, and new wide patterns of 
feather-stitching are their trimmings. Boys wear round 
waist dresses of nainsook aud of heavier cambric very sim 
ply fashioned. Some of the waists are entirely of tiny box 
pleats, others have insertions set in as bretelles over the 
shoulder or in rows between pleats, while still others have a 
belt and a very shallow yoke of tucks and drawnwork. 
The sleeves are rather small, in coat shape, with turned-up 
cuffs, and the collar is turned down, and divided alike in 
front and back. Skirts are very little trimmed, a row of 
hem-stitching or of insertion or clusters of tucks sufficing. 
The under-garments for baby girls and boys alike are, first, 
a warm shirt of ribbed wool or silk with high neck and long 
sleeves; next a knitted wool band, diaper drawers of domes- 
tic muslin or of Canton flannel, a flannel skirt with muslin 
waist, and a cambrie skirt with similar waist. The stock 
ings of cashmere or silk, either black or white, come up to 
the knee, and buttoned shoes of soft kid with soles replace 
the laced moccasins of chamois-skin. 

The plain walking coat in which the nurse takes the baby 
out for a morning airing is of white, gray, or tan cashmere 
warmly interlined or wadded, made with a yoke, full sleeves, 
and cape slightly braided, or edged with drop trimming. 
For better wear in the afternoon are white lamb’s-wool coats 
trimmed with Angora fur; white Bedford cord coats with 
deep round cape trimmed with brown beaver; and others of 
fancy woven French cloths fulled into a short waist which 
is scarcely more than a yoke, and is covered by a round 
cape of the long white fleecy fur of the Thibet lamb; the 
sleeves have deep cuffs of the fur. An Esquimau-like coat 
of white fur is shown for boys, while similar coats are of 
thick fleecy lamb’s-wool—a tufted cloth much like lamb- 
skin, White matelassé and heavy ribbed silks ure for the 
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costliest walking coats, those for boys having double-breast- 
ed front and redingote back forms, large sleeves, big pearl 
buttons, and Angora fur collar and cuffs. These garments 
are bought large, and usually answer until the child is two 
or three years old. 

Very large poke bonnets for baby girls are made of white 
faille, much shirred about the brim, soft in the crown, with a 
ruche next the face, and full loops of white satin ribbon 
holding an aigrette in frout. Close warm caps of repped 
silk or crépe de Chine have satin rosettes and a ruche of 
satin for trimming. Boy babies of one year have caps of 
white cloth made with Tam o’ Shanter crown, aud a band of 
white ostrich feathers next the face. tibbon strings are 
provided with cloth tabs to keep his precious ears warm 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; AITKEN, Son, & Co.; E. A. Morrison & 
Son; Best & Co.; STERN BrRoruers; and the CHILDREN'S 
DRESSMAKING Co, 


PERSONAL. 

Mrs. M. F. H. De Haas, who died at her home in Brook- 
lyn, September 23d, was a woman of rare social gifts, with 
what might be called a talent for friendship. During their 
exceedingly happy married life Mrs. De Hlaas was her hus- 
band’s constant inspiration, never separated from him for 
more than a day or two at a time, and as interested in all 
his wonderful marine pictures as if she had herself been 
the artist. An ideal wife for a man of genius, she will be 
missed by a wide circle beyond her own home 

Miss Beatrice Potter, of London, whose writings on the 
condition of the poor and the evils of the ** sweating sys 
tem” have attracted a good deal of attention, fitted herself 
to speak authoritatively upon such subjects by training her 
self under a tailor, and then disguising herself as a tailor's 
hand, in cheap working clothes, and seeking employment in 
the ‘‘ sweaters’ dens” of the East End of Londoa. The re 
sults of her experience were embodied in an able paper in 
the Nineteenth Century Miss Potter is the daughter of 
Richard Potter, a former railway magnate, and claims to in 
herit her liberal views from her two grandfathers, who were 
both Radical M. P.’s Before she took up philanthropic 
work she was a well-known figure in fashionable London 
society. 

—Miss Mary Holland, of St. Louis, has decided to adopt 


the profession of a trained nurse as her lifework. She will 
begin her studies at St. Margaret’s Hospital, in Boston. Miss 
Holland is about twenty-five years old, and is a daughter of 


Dr. Robert Holland, rector of St. George’s, one of St. Louis's 
most popular Episcopal churches 
The honors of entrance into the University of London 


were recently carried off, over 1600 male students, by a young 
Scotch girl, Charlotte Higgins. Her father died when she 
was but eight years old, and it is through the efforts of her 
mother that she has been able at tweuty to be in possession 


of her tine education 

—Qne hundred and fifty handsomely bound Bibles have 
been presented to the Palo Alto University by MrsLelane 
Stanford, for use in the students’ rooms. Oue thousan 
more applicants than can be accommodated are said to have 
applied for admission to the university this year 

One of the few women entitled to wear the Royal Red 

Cross bestowed by the Queen upon Florence Nightingale 
and Mrs. Grimwood is Mrs. Bond, of Chicago, who won the 
honor by her heroism as a nurse in the Zulu aud Egyptian 
wars 

—Marie Taglioni, the dancer, a niece of the greater 
ballerina of the same name, has just died in Austria, at the 
age of fifty-eight. She was introduced on the stage by her 
famous aunt in 1849, and, after a successful career, retired 
in 1866, and married the Prince von Windisehyriitz. Tra 
dition says that she had refused the brother of the reigning 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Her graceful dan 
cing won for her presents from Kaiser William [. and the 
Empress Augusta, as well as from other members of the 
royal house of Prussia. 

—The only woman locomotive engineer in the United 
States is said to be Miss Ida Hewitt, who, from taste rather 


than necessity, runs an engine daily on the Cairo and Ka 
pawha Valley Railroad 

—Miss Marie P. Beeson, the representative of Oklahoma 
in the Board of Lady Managers of the Columbian Ex posi 
tion, is extremely enthusiastic about the capabilities of her 
territory She declares that there women are successfully 
engaged in raising silk - worms, farming, cultivating bees. 
managing greenhouses, conducting manufacture Ss, und ru 
hing hewspzpers 

— Vice Versa, Mr. Anstey’s amusing story, has been ren 
dered into Greek, with the view, it is said, of enticing un 
willing youth to study that language. 

The infirmary building soon to be erected at Princeton 
College wili be named for the wife of Dr. McCosh, whose 
kindly attentions to such students as have been taken ill ut 
Princeton won her a high place in their regard 

The late Stevens T. Mason, the so-called ‘* Boy Govern 
or” of Michigan, died in New York in 1843, leaving a wid 
ow, who remarried in 1847. She died in 1870, at Stamford, 
Connecticut. Only one of his children survives Governor 
Mason. This lady, Mrs. Dorothea Mason Wright, affirms 
that there is no truth in the statements made by Mrs. Pau- 
lina Mason with regard to her relationship to Governor 
Mason. 

Miss Betham-Edwards, the English nevelist, is credited 
with strong and unusual opinions upon several subjects 
She does not eat meat, is an advocate of cremation, thinks 
The Scarlet Letter the finest novel of the century, and dis 
likes Ibsen and Tolstot. She is a cousin of Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards, the Egyptologist. 

The burial of Lady Caroline Charters at Aberlady, East 
Lothian, Scotland, was recently chronicled. Lady Caroline 
had been blind for years, but she had pursued her philan 
thropic labors among the poor with the help of her sister, 
Lady Jane Dundas. In spite of Lady Caroline’s blindness, 
she was of a very cheerful disposition and of youthful tastes, 
and was popular in a large circle of friends 

—Four hundred unpublished autograph letters of Voltaire’s 
are in the possession of General Meredith Read. The ton 
of the letters varies from intense bitterness in the early 
epistles to kindliness in the later ones ; 

Nowithstanding the flesh Queen Margherita of Italy has 
gained with advancing years, she is probably the finest royal 
pedestrian in Europe. She is an admirable mountain-clim) 
er, and recently exhibited her powers in that line during an 
expedition from Gressoney to the Lys glacier. Some of the 
attendants were obliged to turn back by a blinding snow 
storm, but the Queen persevered, undaunted, and reachesi 
the point she had started for—Ginbetta—where she dined in 
a hut 11,000 feet above the level of the sea. She was uoue 
the worse afterwards for this exploit, 
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BIRD STUDY IN COLORADO. _ 


° 
SK of almost any resident not an ornitholo- one 
A gist if there are birds in Colorado, and he : 

will shake his head. 

**Not many, I think,” he will probably say. 
‘*Camp birds and magpies. Oh yes, and larks, 
I think that’s about all.’ 

This opinion, oft repeated, did not settle the 
matter in my mind, for I long ago discovered 
that none are so ignorant of the birds and flow- 
ers of a neighborhood as most of the people who 
live among them. I sought out a camp among 
the trees, and I looked for myself. 

There are birds in the State, plenty of them, 
but they are not on exhibition like the moun- 
tains and their wonders. No driver knows the 
way to their haunts, and no guide-book points 
them out. Even a bird-student may travel a 
day’s journey and not encounter so many as 
one shall see in a small orchard in New Eng- 
land. He may rise with the dawn and hear 
nothing like the glorious morning chorus that 
stirs one in the Atlantic States. He may search 
the trees and shrubberies for long June days 
and not find so many nests as will cluster about 
one cottage at home 

Yet the birds are here, but they are shy, and 


FLEXIBLE JET BELT. 





they possess the true Colorado spirit—they are Fig. 12.—Back oF JACKET WITH 
mountain-worshippers. As the time approach- CaPE, Fic. 5, oN DOUBLE PaGE. 


es when each bird leaves society, and retires for 
a season to the bosom of its own family, many 
of the feathered residents of the State bethink them of their inac- 
cessible cafions. The saucy jay abandons the settlements where he 
has been so familiar as to dispute with the dogs for their food, and 
sets up his homestead in a tall pine-tree on a slope which to look at 
is to grow dizzy; the magpie, boldest of birds, steals away to some 
secure retreat; the meadow-lark makes her nest in the monotonous 
mesa, where it is as well hidden as a bobolink’s nest in a New Eng- 
land meadow. 

Almost the first thing a bird-lover notices is the absence or scarcity 





Fig. 4.—Back or Boy's Youne Lapy’s Fe.tr Hat 
Coat, Fie. 1. For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Coat ror Boy From 2 To 4 Fig. 2.—CLoak FoR GrRI, FROM 9 TO 
YEARS OLD.—[See Fig. 4. ] 11 Years oLp.—[See Fig. 3.] Fic, 10.—Bacx C Man 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, ee, ete ming > we 
No. IV., Figs. 25-28 No. IL, Fige. 11-17. TLE, Fic. 2, oN DouBLE PAGE. 







FLANNEL SACQUE FOR CHILD FROM 
2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. LX., Figs. 54-57. 
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Fig. 13.—SuorTenep Back AND Front Virw oF 
Unster, Fig. 6, on DousLe Pace, wirnour Carr 


Fig. 11.—Back or CLOAK WITH 
PASSEMENTERIE CAPE, Fi. 8, 
on DousLe PaGe. 


of the robin. One or even two pairs 
may be found about a house, but he 
is not the bumptious fellow in Col 
orado that he is in New England 
He goes about quietly, not often call 
ing, and rarely singing. He has put 
off his rollicking manners, and with 
them his self-appointed guardianship 
of a neighborhood, and he is as well 
bred as any thrush. In fact he is a 
very different bird here, where he is 
in the minority. 1 have been told 
that he is similarly subdued in be 
havior in the South, where the mock 
ing-bird has rule. Moreover, he has 
given up the business of singing mat 
ins. That duty falls, for the most 
part, upon the meadow-lark, who is 
greatly the robin’s superior as a 
singer. 

Another remarkable thing in the 
little corner I have explored is the 


Fig. 14.—Back or SHIRRED CAPE absence of sparrows. Not only is 
~ Fig. 8 on DousLe Pace. | ‘the annoying English sparrow a 


stranger in the State, but the whole 
sparrow family seems to be wauting. 

The common birds about the house are the Western wood- 
pewee, a very different individual from his Eastern name- 
sake; the summer yellow-bird, who might be twin brother 
to the New-Englander of his species; the chewink; and the 
Arkansas goldfinch, who is just enough different from our 
American goldfinch to make a pleasing variety in the charm- 
ing family. 

The difficulties in the way of studying Colorado birds are 
several, aside from their excessive suspicion of every hu- 
man being. In the first place, observations must be made 
before ten o’clock, for at that hour every day a lively 
breeze, which often amounts to a gale, springs up, and sets 
the cottonwood and aspen leaves in a flutter that hides the 
movements of any bird. Then, all through the most inter 
esting month of June, the cottonwood-trees are shedding 
their cotton, and to a person on the watch for slight stir- 
rings among the leaves, the falling cotton is a constant dis- 
traction. The butterflies, too, wandering about in their 
aimless way, are all the time deceiving the bird-student and 
drawing attention from the bird he is watching. 

On the other hand, one of the maddening pests of bird 
study at the East is here almost unknown—the mosquito. 
Until the third week in June I saw but one. That one was 
in the habit of lying in wait for me when I went to a piece 
of low swampy ground overgrown with bushes. Think of 
the opportunity this combination offers to the Eastern mos- 
quito, and consider my emotions when I found but a soli- 
tary individual, and even that one proceeded to coquet 
with me. 
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CrOcHET SLEEVELESS JACKET. 


For description see Supplement. 


I had hidden myself, and was keep- 
ing motionless, in order to see the very 
shy owners of a nest I had found, when 
the lonely mosquito came as far as the 
rim of my shade hat and hovered there, 
evidently meditating an attack—-1 mos- 
quito hesitating! I could not stir a 
hand, or even shake my leafy twig; but 
it did not require such violent measures; 
a light puff of breath this side or that 
was enough to discourage the gentle 
creature, and in all the hours I sat there 
it never once came any nearer. The 
race increased, however, and became 
rather troublesome on the veranda after 
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bird of the West. It is not a chorus, 
indeed, for one rarely hears more than 
a single performer, but it is a solo that 
fully makes up for want of numbers, 
and amply satisfies the lover of bird 
music, so strong, so sweet, so moving 
are his notes. 

I had revelled in meadow-lark music 
in Colorado Springs, where I spent the 
first few days of my stay, and I antici- 
pated blissful weeks of listening to it. 
But on my first morning in the grove 
what was my dismay—I may almost 
say despair—to find that the Western 
wood-pewee led the matins! Now this 
bird has a peculiar voice. It is loud, 
pervasive, and in quality of tone not 
unlike our Eastern phoebe, lacking en 
tirely the sweet plaintiveness of our 
wood-pewee. A pewee chorus is a droll 
and dismal affair. The poor things do 
their best, no doubt, and they cannot 
prevent the pessimistic effect it has 
upon us. It isrhythmic, but not in the 
least musical, and it has a weird power 
over the listener. This morning hymn 
does not say, as does the robin’s, that 
life is cheerful, that another glorious 
day isdawning. It says. “ Rest is over; 
another day of toil is here; come to 
work.” It is monotonous as a frog 
chorus, but there is a merry thrill in 
the notes of the amphibian entirely 
wanting in the song of the bird. If it 
were not for the light-hearted tremolo 
of the chewink thrown in now and 
then, 
summer yellow-bird, who begins soon 





and the loud-cheery ditty of the 


after the pewee, one would be almost 
superstitious about so unnatural a 
greeting to the new day. The evening 
call of the bird is different. He will 
sit far up on a dead twig of an old pine- 
tree, and utter a series of four notes, 
something like ‘‘do, mi, mi, do,” re- 
peating them without pausing till it is 
too dark to see him, all the time getting 
lower, sadder, more deliberate, till one 
feels like running out and committing 
suicide, or annihilating the bird of ill 
omen. 

If it is possible for anything in fea- 
thers to be sweeter of voice and more 
winning in manner than our familiar 
goldfinch, his Western cousin the Ar- 
kansas goldfinch has achieved that dis- 
tinction. There is a more plaintive 
quality in his notes, an appealing tone 
that wins upon one’s heartat once. He 
wears olive green around the neck and 


on the back, but his cap is black, like 
our bird’s. Unlike his Eastern cousin, 
he is very shy, and though I often 
heard their sweet voices in the thick 
bushes and trees, I rarely saw them. 
On the 6th of July they were fairly 
mad with happiness, singing, two or 


more at a time, with an ecstasy that I 
have not heard equi 7 d since I listened 
to the American goldfinch last July in 


New York State. I suppose their 
courtship was just beginning, while 
bird babies were calling from every 


bush, and bird parents were busy and 
anxious from morning till night. 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
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Fig. 3.—Back or STREL-SPANGLED 
CLoru Gown, Fria. 1 


tea; but in the grove they were never 
annoying; I rarely saw half a dozen. 
When I remember the tortures endured 
in the dear old woods of the East, in 
spite of ‘‘lollicopop” and pennyroyal, 
and other horrors with which I have 
tried to repel them, I could almost de- 
cide to live and die in Colorado. 

The morning bird chorus in the cot- 
tonwood grove where I have spent my 
June was a great shock tome. If one’s 
tent be pitched near the broad plains in 
which the meadow-lark delights, he 
may waken to the glorious song of this 


Fig. 1.—STEEL-SPANGLED CLoTH Gown. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L.. Figs. 1-10. 


—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 2.—PLatw Woot. 


CosTUME. 
For diagram and description see Supplement 
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TESS “OF THE O'URBERVILLES.* 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Avrnon or “A Grove or Nonie Dames,” “ Tur 
Woopnanpers,” “A Laopioran,” “* Wreeerex 
Tareas,” “ Peutow-TownsmMen,” rto 


BOOK THIRD 
THE CONSEQUENCE 
CHAPTER XXXII. 

To penitential mood kept her from 

naming the wedding day. The begin 
ning of November found its date still in 
abeyance, though he asked her at the most 
tempting times. But Tess’s desire seemed 
to be for a perpetual betrothal, in which 
everything should remain as it was then. 

The meads were changing now; but it was 
still warm enough in early afternoons before 
milking to idle there awhile, and the state of 
dairywork at this time of vear allowed a 
spare hour for idling. Looking over the 
damp sod in the direction of the sun, a glis 
tening ripple of gossamer webs was visible 
to their eyes under the luminary, like the 
track of moonlight on the sea. Gnats, know 
ang nothing of their brief glorification, wan 
dered across the air above this pathway, ir 
radiated as if they bore fire within them 
then passed out of its line, and were quite 
extinct. In the presence of these things he 
would remind her that the date was still the 
question 

Or he would ask her at night, when he ac 
companied her on some mission invented by 
Mrs. Crick to give him the opportunity. This 
Was mostly a journey to the farm-house on 
» slopes above the vale, to inquire how the 
advanced cows were getting on in the straw 
barton to which they were relegated. For it 
was a time of the year that brought great 
changes to the world of kine. Batches of 
the animals were sent away daily to this ly 
ing-in hospital, where they lived on straw till 
their calves were born, after which event, 
and as soon as the calf could walk, mother 
and offspring were driven back to the dairy. 
In the interval which elapsed before the 
calves were sold there was, of course, little 
milking to be done, but as soon as the calf 
liad been taken away the milkmaids would 
liave to set to work as usual 

Returning from one of these dark walks, 
they reached a great gravel cliff immediately 
over the levels, where they stood still and 
listened, The water was now high in the 
streams, squirting through the weirs and tink- 
Jing under culverts; the smallest gullies 
were all full; there was no taking short-cuts 
anywhere, and foot passengers were com- 
pelled to follow the permanent ways. From 
the whole extent of the invisible vale came a 
multitudinous intonation; it forced upon the 
fancy that a great city lay below them, and 
that the murmur was the vociferation of its 
populace. 

**Tt seems like tens of thousands of them,” 
said Tess, ‘‘ holding public meetings in their 
market - places, arguing, preaching, quarrel 
ling, sobbing, groaning, praying, and curs- 
ing.” 

Clare was not particularly heeding. ‘‘ Did 
Crick speak to you to-day, dear, about his 
not wanting much assistance during the 
winter months?” 

th 

“‘The cows are going dry rapidly.” 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘Six or seven 
went to the straw- barton yesterday, and 
three the day before, making near twenty in 
the straw already. Ah, is it that the farmer 
don’t want my help for the calving? Oh, I 
am not wanted here any more! And I have 
tried so hard to—” 

“Crick didn’t exactly say that he would 
no longer require you. But knowing what 
our relations were, he said, in the most good- 
natured and respectful manner possible, that 
he supposed, on my leaving at Christmas, I 
should take you with me, and on my asking 
what he would do without you, be merely 
observed that, as a matter of fact, it was a 
time of year when he could do with a very 
little female help. Iam afraid I was sinner 
enough to feel rather glad that he was in this 
way forcing your hand.” 

“IT don’t think you ought to have felt glad, 
Angel. Because ‘tis always mournful not to 
be wanted, even if at the same time ‘tis con- 
venient.” 

** Well, it is convenient—you have admit 
ted that.” He put his finger upon her cheek. 
** Ah!” he said. 

“What?” 

**] feel the red rising up at having been 
caught! But why should I trifle so? We 
will not trifle—life is too serious.” 

‘*It is—I saw that before you did.” 

She was seeing it then. To decline to 
marry him after ail, in obedience to her emo- 
tion of last night, and leave the dairy, meant 
to go to some strange place, not a dairy—for 
milkmaids were not in request now calving- 
time was coming on—to go to some arable 
farm, where no divine being like Angel 
Clare was. She hated the thought, and she 
hated more the thought of going home. 

**So that seriously, dearest Tessie,” he 
continued, ‘‘ since you will probably have to 
leave at Christmas, it is in every way desira 
ble and convenient that I should antedate 
my departure by a month or two, and carry 
you off then as my property. Besides, if 
you were not the most uncalculating girl in 

* Begun in Harper's Bazan No. 29, Vol. XXIV. 
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the world, you would know that we could 
not go on like this forever.” 

uf wish we could. That it would always 
be summer and autumn, and you always 
courting me, and always thinking as much 
of me as you have done through the past 
summer-time!” 

‘I always shall.” 

“Oh, 1 know you will!” she cried, with a 
sudden fervor of faith in him. ‘‘ Angel, I 
will fix the day when I will become yours 
for always.” ? 

Thus at last it was arranged between them. 
during that dark walk home, amid the myr 
inds of liquid voices on the right and left. 

When they reached the dairy Mr. and 
Mrs. Crick were promptly told, with injune 
tions to secrecy; for each of the lovers was 
desirous that the marriage should be kept as 
private as possible, The dairyman, though 
he had thought of dismissing her soon, now 
made a great concern about losing her. What 
should he do about his skimming? Who 
would make the ornamental butter-pats for 
the Casterbridge ladies? Mrs. Crick con- 
gratulated Tess on the shilly-shaliying hav- 
ing at last come to an end, and said that di- 
rectly she set eyes on Tess she divined that 
she was to be the chosen one of somebody 
who was no common out-door man; Tess had 
looked so genteel and superior as she walked 
across the barton on that afternoon of her 
arrival; that she was of a good family she 
could have sworn. In point of fact, Mrs. 
Crick did distinctly remember thinking that 
Tess was unusually graceful and pretty as 
she approached; as for the gentility and su- 
periority, they might have been a growth of 
the imagination aided by subsequent know- 
ledge 

Tess was now carried along upon the 
wings of the hours, without the sense of a 
will. The word had been given, the num- 
ber of the day written down. Her naturally 
bright intelligence had begun to admit the 
fatalistic convictions common to field folk 
and those who associate more extensively 
with natural phenomena than with their fel- 
low-creatures, and she accordingly drifted 
into that passive responsiveness to all things 
her lover suggested, characteristic of the 
frame of mind. 

She wrote anew to her mother, ostensibly 
to notify the wedding day, really to again 
implore her advice. It was a gentleman 
who had chosen her, which perhaps her mo- 
ther had not sufficiently considered. <A 
post-nuptial explanation, which might be ac- 
cepted with a light heart by a rougher man, 
on account of her personal appearance, might 
not be received with the same feeling by him. 

jut this communication brought no reply 
from Mrs. Durbeyfield. 

Despite Angel Clare's plausible represen 
tations to himself and to Tess of the practi 
cal need for their immediate nuptials, there 
was, in truth, an element of precipitancy in 
the step, as became apparent at a later date, 
He loved her dearly, though perhaps rather 
ideally and imaginatively than with the im- 
passioned thoroughness of her feeling for 
him. He had entertained no notion, when 
doomed, as he had thought, to an unintellect- 
ual bucolic life, that such singular charms as 
he beheld in this idyllic creature would be 
found behind the scenes. Unsophistication 
was a thing to talk of, but he had not known 
how it really struck one until he came bere. 

3ut he was very far from seeing his future 
track clearly, and it might be a year or two 
before he would be able to consider himself 
fairly started in life. The secret lay in the 
tinge of recklessness imparted to his career 
and character by the sense that he had been 
made to miss his true destiny through the 
prejudices of his family. 

* Don’t you think “twould ha’ been better 
for us to wait till you were quite settled in 
your midland farm?” she once asked, timidly. 
(A midland farm was th ‘dea just then.) 

“To tell the truth, my Tess, I don’t like 
you to be left anywhere away from my influ 
ence and sympathy.” 

The reason was a good one, so far as it 
went. His influence over her had been so 
marked that she had caught his manners and 
habits, his speech and phrases, his likings 
and his aversions. And to leave her in farm- 
Jand would be to let her slip back again out 
of accord with him. He wished to have her 
under his charge for another reason. His 
parents had naturally desired to see her once 
at least before he carried her off to a distant 
settlement, English or colonial; and as no 
opinion of theirs was to be allowed to change 
his intention, he judged that a couple of 
months’ life with him in lodgings whilst 
seeking for an advantageous opening would 
be of some social assistance to her at what she 
might feel to be a trying ordeal—her presen- 
tation to his mother at the vicarage. 

Next he wished to see a little of the work 
ing of a flour-mill, having an idea that he 
might combine the use of one with corn- 
growing. The proprietor of a large old wa- 
ter-mill at Wellbridge—once the mill of an 
abbey —had offered him the inspection of 
his time-honored mode of procedure, and a 
hand in the operations for a few days, when- 
ever he should choose to come. Clare paid 
a visit to the place, some few miles distant, 
one day at this time, to inquire particulars, 
and returned to Talbothays in the evening. 
She found him determined to spend a short 
time at the Wellbridge flour-mills; and what 
had determined him? Less the opportunity 
of an insight into grinding and bolting than 
the casual fact that lodgings were to be ob- 
tained in that very farm-house which, before 
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its mutilation, had been the mansion of a 
branch of the D'Urberville family. This 
was always how Clare decided practical 
questions—by a sentiment which had no- 
thing to do with them. They decided to go 
immediately after the wedding, and remain 
for a fortnight, instead of journeying to 
towns and inns. ‘‘ Then we will start off to 
examine some farms on the other side of 
London that I have heard of,” he said, ** and 
by March or April we will pay a visit to my 
father and mother.” 

Questions of procedure such as these arose 
and passed, and the day, the incredible day, 
on which she was to become his, loomed 
large in the near future. The 3ist of De- 
cember, New-Year’s eve, was the date. His 
wife, she said to herself. Could it ever be? 
Their two selves together, nothing to divide 
them, every incident shared by them! Why 
not? And yet why? 

Oné Sunday morning Izz Huett returned 
from church, and spoke privately to Tess. 

** You was not called home* this morning.” 

‘*What?” 

“Tt should ha’ been the first time of ask- 
ing to-day,”’ she answered, looking quietly 
at Tess. ‘‘ You meant to be married New- 
Year's eve, deary?” 

The other returned a quick affirmative. 

‘* And there must be three times of ask- 
ing. And now there be only two Sundays 
left between.” 

Tess felt her cheek paling. Izz was right; 
of course there must be three. Perhaps he 
had forgotten. If so, there must be a week’s 
postponement, and that was unlucky. How 
could she remind her lover?) She who had 
been so backward was suddenly fired with 
impatience and alarm, lest she should lose 
her dear prize. 

A natural incident relieved her anxiety. 
Izz mentioned the omission of the banns to 
Mrs. Crick, and Mrs. Crick took a matron’s 
privilege of speaking to Angel on the point. 
** Have ye forgot em, Mr. Clare? The banns, 
I mean.” 

‘* No, I have not forgot em,” says Clare. 

As soon as he caught Tess alone he assured 
her. ‘‘ Don't let them tease you about the 
banns. A license will be quieter for us, and 
I have decided on a license. So you need 
not stay away from church on Sunday morn- 
ings for fear of hearing your own name, if 
you wish to go.” 

**T didn’t wish to go and hear it, dearest,” 
she said, proudly. 

But it was an immense relief to Tess, not- 
withstanding, who had wellnigh feared that 
somebody would stand up and forbid the 
banns on the ground of her unworthiness. 
How events were favoring her! 

‘I don’t quite feel easy,” she said to her 
self. ‘‘All this good fortune may be 
scourged out o’ me afterwards by a lot of ill. 
That's how God mostly does. I wish I 
could have had common banns!” 

But everything went smoothly. She won- 
dered whether he would like her to be mar- 
ried in her present best white frock, or if she 
ought to buy a new one. The question was 
set at rest by his forethought, disclosed by the 
arrival of some large packages addressed to 
her. Inside them she found a whole stock 
of clothing, from bonnet to shoes, including 
a perfect morning costume, such as would 
well suit the simple wedding they planned. 
He entered the house shortly after the arri 
val of the packages, and heard her upstairs 
undoing them. 

A minute later she came down, with a 
flush on her face and tears in her eyes. 

‘* How thoughtful you've been!” she mur- 
mured, her cheek upon hisshoulder. ** Even 
to the gloves and handkerchief. My own 
love—how good, how kind!” 

‘** No, no, Tessie; just an order to a trades- 
woman in London—nothing more,” said he; 
and to divert her from thinking too highly 
of him, he told her to go up stairs, and take 
her time, and see if it all fitted; and if not, 
to get the village seamstress to make a few 
alterations. , 

She did return up stairs, and put on the 
gown. Alone she stood for a moment be- 
fore the glass looking at the effect of her 
silk attire; and then, strangely enough, there 
came into her head her mother’s ballad of 
the mystic robe, which Mrs. Durbeyfield had 
used to sing to her as a child, so blithely and 
so archly, her foot on the cradle, which she 
rocked to the tune. Suppose this robe 
should betray her condition by its changing 
color, as her robe had betrayed Queen Gue- 
never. 

The lines rang in her ears in her mother’s 
notes, as they had done hundreds of times 
when she was a simple girl, too young to 
discern their meaning. Since she had been 
at the dairy she had not once thought of 
them till now. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ONLY a weck now intervened. Angel felt 
that he would like to spend a day with her 
before the occasion, somewhere away from 
the dairy, as a last jaunt in her company 
while they were yet mere lover and mistress; 
a romantic day in circumstances that would 
never be repeated, with that other and 
greater day beaming ahead of them at only 
a hundred hours’ distance. He suggested 
making a few purchases in the nearest town, 
and they started forthwith. 

Clare's life at the dairy had been that of a 
recluse in respect to the world of his own 


*“Called home”—local phrase for publication of 
banus. 
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class. For months he had never gone near 
a town, and requiring no vehicle, had never 
kept one. hiring the dairyman’s cob or gig if 
he rode or drove. They went in the gig that 
day. 

And then for the first time in their lives 
they shopped as partners in one concern, that 
of their future domicile. It was Christmas 
eve, with its loads of holly and mistletoe, and 
the town was very full of strangers, who had 
come in from all parts of the country on ac- 
count of the day. Tess paid the penalty of 
walking about with happiness superadded to 
beauty on her countenance by being much 
stared at. By looking down she avoided 
satching the observers’ eyes, but her elas- 
ticity she could not hide. 

In the evening they returned to the inn at 
which they had put up, and Tess waited in 
the entry while Angel went to see the horse 
and gig brought to the door. The general 
sitting-room was full of guests, who were 
continually going in and out. As the door 
opened and shut each time for the passage 
of these, the light within the parlor fell full 
upon Tess’s face. Two men came out and 
passed by her among the rest. One of them 
had stared her up and down in surprise, and 
she fancied he was a Trantridge man, though 
that village lay so many miles off that Trant 
ridge folk were rarities here. 

‘A comely maid that,” said the other. 

“True,comely enough. But unless I make 
a great mistake—” And he negatived the 
remainder of the remark forthwith. 

Clare had just returned from the stable- 
yard, and confronting the man on the thresh- 
old, heard the words, and saw the shrinking 
of Tess. The insult to her stung him to the 
quick, and, before he had considered any- 
thing at all, he struck the man on the chin 
with the full force of his fist, sending him 
staggering backwards into the passage. 

The man recovered himself, and seemed 
inclined to come on, and Clare, stepping out- 
side the door, put himself in a posture of de- 
fence. But the other began to think better 
of the matter. He looked anew at Tess as 
he passed her, and said to Clare: ‘‘] beg 
pardon, sir; “twas a complete mistake. I 
thought she was another woman, forty miles 
from here.” 

Clare, feeling then that he had been too 
hasty, and that he was, moreover, to blame 
for leaving her standing in an inn passage, 
did what he usually did in such cases, gave 
the man half a crown to plaster the blow, 
and thus they parted, bidding each other a 
pacific good-night. As soon as Clare had 
taken the reins from the ostler, and the young 
couple had driven off, the two men went in 
the other direction. 

‘* And was it a mistake 
one. 

‘Not a bit of it. But I didn’t want to 
hurt the gentleman's feelings—not I.” 

In the mean time the lovers were driving 
onward. ‘*Could we put off our wedding 
till a little later?” Tess asked, in a dry, dull 
voice. ‘‘I mean, if we wished?” 

‘*No, my love. Calm yourself. Do you 
mean that the fellow may have time to sum 
mon me for assault?” he asked, good-humor- 
edly. 

‘*No—I only meant—if it should have to 
be put off.” 

What she meant was not very clear, and 
he directed her to dismiss such fancies from 
her mind, which she obediently did as well 
asshe could. Butshe was grave,very grave, 
all the way home; till she thought, ** We 
shall go away, a very long distance, hun 
dreds of miles from these parts, and such as 
this can never happen again, and no scent of 
that untimely season with D’Urberville reach 
there.” Even now this Trantridge man was 
the first she had seen in this part of the coun 
try during her residence here. 

They parted tenderly that night on the 
landing, and Clare ascended to his attic. 
Tess sat up finishing some little requisites, 
lest the few remaining days should not afford 
sufficient time, and, while she sat, she heard 
a noise in Angel's room overhead, a sound of 
thumping and struggling. Everybody else 
in the house was asleep, and in her anxiety 
lest Clare should be ill, she ran up and knock- 
ed at his door, and asked him what was the 
matter. 

‘Oh, nothing, dear,” he said from within 
‘‘T am so sorry I disturbed you! But the 
reason is rather an amusing one. I fell asleep, 
and dreamt that I was fighting that fellow 
again who insulted you, and the noise you 
heard was my pummelling away with my 
fists at my portmanteau, which I pulled out 
to-day for packing. I am occasionally liable 
to these freaks in my sleep. Go to bed, Tes- 
sie, and think of it no more.” 

But she did not go to bed. She bethought 
herself of a story which she had seen in an 
old periodical in the parlor down-stairs, and 
had been so arrested by its title that she had 
brought it up to her room to read, though 
she had never found time to do so as yet. 
She now took it from the drawer where it 
had lain, and began to read. The tale was 
entitled ‘‘ Marriage in Jest and in Earnest”’ 
—this being what had originally attracted 
her—and in her present high-strung mood 
she wondered how she could have postponed 
the reading for so Jong. 

The story was, in brief, a very old-fashion- 
el one. Tess did not quite see the culpa- 
bility of the thing; nevertheless, this was the 
last drachm required to turn the scale of her 
indecision. Declare the past to him by word 
of mouth she could not, but there was an- 

other way. She sat down and wrote on the 
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four pages of a note-sheet a succinct narra- 
tive of those events of three years ago, put it 
into an envelope, and directed it to Clare 
Then, lest the flesh should again be weak, 
she crept up stairs without any shoes and 
slipped the note under his door. 

Her rest was a broken one, as it well 
might be, and she listened for the first faint 
noise overhead. It came, as usual; he de- 
scended, as usual. Shedescended. He met 
her at the bottom of the stairs and kissed her, 
Surely it was as warmly as ever. 

He looked a little disturbed and worn, she 
thought. But he said not a word to her 
about her revelation, even when they were 
alone. Unless he began the subject, she felt 
that she could say nothing. So the day 
passed, and it was evident that whatever he 
thought he meant to keep to himself. Yet 
he was frank and affectionate as before. 
Could it be that he forgave her? that he loved 
her for what she was, just as she was, and 
smiled at her disquiet as at a foolish night- 
mare? Had he received her note? She 
glanced into his room, and could see nothing 
of it. It must be that he forgave her. 

Every morning and night he was the same, 
and thus the wedding day broke. 

The lovers did not rise at milking-time, 
having through the whole of this last week 
of their sojourn at the dairy been accorded 
something of the position of guests, Tess 
being honored with a room of her own. 
When they arrived down-stairs at breakfast- 
time they were surprised to see what effects 
had been produced in the large kitchen in 
their honor since they had last beheld it. At 
some unnatural hour of the morning the 
dairyman had caused the yawning chimney- 
corner to be whitened, and the brick hearth 
reddened, anda blazing yellow damask blow- 
er to be hung across the arch in place of the 
old grimy blue cotton one with a yellow 
sprig pattern which had formerly done duty 
here. This renovated aspect of what was 
the focus indeed of the room on a dull win- 
ter morning threw a smiling demeanor over 
the whole apartment. 

‘*T was determined to do summat in honor 
o’t,” said the dairyman. ‘‘And as you 
wouldn’t hear of my gieing a rattling good 
randy wi’ fiddles and bass-viols complete, as 
we should ha’ done in old times, this was all 
I could think o' as a noiseless thing.” 

Tess’s friends lived so far off that none 
could conveniently have been present at the 
ceremony, even had.any been asked; but as 
a fact nobody was invited from Marlott. As 
for Angel's family, he had written and duly 
informed them of the-time, and assured them 
that he would be glad to see one at least of 
them there for the day if he would like to 
come. His brothers had not replied at all, 
seeming to be indignant with him; while his 
father and mother had written a rather sad 
letter, deploring his precipitancy in rushing 
into marriage, but making the best of the 
matter by saying that though a dairywoman 
was the last daughter-in-law they could have 
expected, their son might be supposed to be 
the best judge. 

This coolness ,in his relations distressed 
Clare less than it would have done had he 
been without the grand card with which he 
meant to surprise them erelong. To pro 
duce Tess, fresh fromthe dairy, as a D Ur- 
berville and a lady he ‘dhad felt to be temer 
arious and risky; hente he had concealed 
her lineage till such timg as, familiarized with 
worldly ways by & feW*months’ travel and 
reading with him,-he could take her on a 
visit to his parents, and impart the knowledge 
while triumphantly producing her as worthy 
of such an ancient line. It was a pretty 
lover's dream, if. no more. Perhaps ‘Tess’s 
lineage had more value for himself than for 
anybody in the world besides. 

Her blissful perception that Angel’s bear- 
ing towards her still remained in no whit al- 
tered by her own communication rendered 
Tess for the first time gay, notwithstanding 
her due sense of the solemnity of the step 
that she was about to take. She rose from 
breakfast before he had finished, and hast 
ened up stairs. It whimsically occurred to 
her to look once more into the queer gaunt 
room which had been Clare’s den, or rather 
eyry, for so long, now: that she had some 
sort of right to be interested in such matters, 
and climbing the ladder, she stood at the 
open door of the apartinent, regarding and 
pondering. Her eyes dropped to the thresh- 
old of the doorway, where she had pushed 
in the note two or three days earlier in such 
excitement. The carpet reached close to the 
sill, and under the edge of the carpet she dis- 
cerned the faint white margin of the enve- 
lope containing her letter to him, which he 
obviously had never seen, owing to her hav- 
ing in her haste thrust it beneath the carpet 
as well as beneath the door. 

It was with a feeling of faintness that she 
withdrew the letter. There it was—sealed 
up, just as it had left her hands. The moun- 
tain had not yet been removed, despite her 
efforts. She could not let him read it now, 
the house being in full bustle of preparation; 
and descending to her own room, she de- 
stroyed the letter there. 

She was so pale when he saw her again 
that he felt quite anxious. The incident of 
the misplaced letter overwhelmed her; as an 
honest woman she felt that she was bound 
to tell him her story; but how at this late 
moment? Everything was in a stir; there 
was coming and going; all had to dress, the 
dairyman and Mrs. Crick having been asked 
to accompany them as witnesses; and reflec- 
tion or deliberate talk was wellnigh impos- 
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sible. The only moment Tess could get to 
be alone with Clare was when they met upon 
the landing. 

‘*T am so anxious to talk to you—I want 
to confess all my faults and blunders to you,” 
she said, with attempted lightness. 

‘*No, no—we can’t have faults talked of— 
you must be deemed perfect to day at least, 
sweet,” he cried, ‘‘ We shall have plenty of 
time hereafter, I hope, to talk over our fail- 
ings. I will confess mine at the same time.” 

“But it would be better for me to do it 
now, I think, so that you could not say—” 

‘* Well, you shall tell me anything—say, 
as we are settled in our lodging; not now. 
I, too, will tell you my faults then. But do 
not let us spoil the day with them; they will 
be excellent matter for a dull time.” 

‘*Then you don’t wish me to, dearest?” 

“I do not, Tessie, really.” 

The hurry of dressing and starting left no 
time for more than this. hose words of his 
seemed to reassure her on further reflection, 
especially that the subject was oue on which 
he would not have liked to speak to her. She 
was whirled onward through the next couple 
of critical hours by the mastering tide of her 
devotion to him, which closed up further 
meditation. Her one desire, so long resisted, 
to make herself his, to call him her lord, her 
own—then, if necessary, to die—had at last 
lifted her up from her plodding reflective 
pathway. In dressing, she moved about in 
a mental cloud of many-colored idealisms, 
which eclipsed all commonplaces, all sinister 
contingencies, by its own iridescence. 

The church was a long way off, and they 
were obliged to drive, particularly as it was 
winter. A close carriage was ordered from 
a road-side inn, a vehicle which had been 
kept there ever since the old days of turnpike- 
road travelling. It had stout wheel spokes 
and heavy felloes, a great curved bed, im- 
mense straps and springs, and a pole like a 
battering-ram. The postilion was a venerable 
** boy” of sixty--a martyr to rheumatic cout, 
the result of excessive exposure in youth, 
counteracted by strong liquors—who had 
stood at inn doors, doing nothing, for the 
whole five-and-twenty years that had elapsed 
since he had no longer been required to ride 
professionally, as it expecting the old times 
to come back again. He had a permanent 
running wound on the outside of his right 
leg, originated by the constant bruisings of 
aristocratic carriage poles during the many 
years that he had been in regular employ at 
the Golden Crown, Casterbridge. 

Inside this cumbrous and creaking struc- 
ture, and behind this decayed conductor, the 
partie carrée took their seats—the bride and 
bridegroom and Mr. and Mrs. Crick. Angel 
would have liked one at least of his brothers 
to be present as groomsman, but their silence 
after his gentle hint to that effect by letter 
had signified that they did not care to come. 
‘They disapproved of the marriage, and could 
not be expected to countenance it. Perhaps 
it was as well that they should vot be pre- 
sent; they were not worldly young fellows, 
but fraternizing with dairy-folk would have 
struck unpleasantly upon their biassed nice- 
ness, apart from their views of the match. 

Upheld by the momentum of the time, ‘less 
knew nothing of the vehicle, did not see it, 
did not know the road they were taking to 
the church. She knew that Angel was ciose 
to her; all the rest was a luminous mist. 
She was a sort of celestial person, she hardly 
knew whom, who owed her being to poetry— 
one of those classical divinities Clare was ac- 
customed to talk to her about when they 
took their walks together. 

‘The timidity which she had primarily felt 
in being seen with him as her lover had no 
part in her feeling now. Owing to the mar- 
riage being by license, there were only a doz- 
en or so of people in the church. Had there 
been a thousand they would have produced 
no more effect upon her. They were at 
stellar distances from her present world. In 
the ecstatic solemnity with which she swore 
her faith to him the ordinary sensibilities of 
sex seemed a flippancy. At a pause in the 
service, while they were kneeling together, 
she unconsciously inclined herself towards 
him, so that her shoulder touched his, arm. 
She had been frightened by a passing thought, 
and the movement had been automatic, to 
assure herself that he was really there, and 
to fortify her belief that his fidelity would 
be proof against all things. 

Clare knew that she loved him—every 
curve of her form showed that—but he did 
not know at that time the full depth of her 
devotion, its single-mindedness, its meekness; 
what long-suffering it guaranteed, what hon- 
esty, what endurance, what good faith. 

As they came out of church the ringers 
swung the bells off their rests, and a modest 
peal of three notes broke forth, the limited 
expression of the small parish ranging no 
further. Passing by the tower with her hus- 
band on the path to the gate, she could feel 
the vibrant air humming round them from 
the louvered belfry in a circle of sound, and 
it matched the highly charged mental atmos- 
phere in which she was living. 

This condition of exaltation, wherein she 
felt glorified by an irradiation not her own, 
like the angel whom St. John saw in the 
sun, lasted till the sound of the church bells 
had died away and the emotions of the wed- 
ding service had calmed down. And it was 
then that a suddenly renewed sense that she 
had deluded by her muteness him whom she 
only lived to please, that she had deprived 
him of opportunity to retreat, began to hor- 
rify her. 
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Her eyes could dwell upon details more 
clearly now, and Mr. and Mrs. Crick having 
directed their own gig to be sent for them, to 
leave the carriage to the young couple, she 
observed the build and character of that con- 
veyance for the firsttime. Sitting in silence, 
she regarded it long. 

“‘I fancy you seem oppressed, Tessie,” said 
Clare. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, putting her hand to 
her brow. ‘‘I tremble at many things. It 
is all so serious, Angel. Among other things, 
I seem to have seen this carriage before, to 
be very well acquainted with it. It is very 
odd—1 must have seen it in a dream.” 

“‘Oh, you have heard the legend of the 
D’Urberville Coach, that well-kuown super- 
Stition of this county about your family 
when they were very popular here, and this 
lumbering old thing reminds you of it.” 

‘*T have never heard of it to my know- 
ledge,” saidshe. ‘* Whatisthelegend? May 
I know it?” 

** Well, I would rather not tell it in detail 
just now. A certain D’Urberville of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century committed a 
dreadful crime in his family coach, and since 
that time members of the family see or hear 
this old coach whenever— But L’ll tell you 
another day; it is rather gloomy. Evidently 
some dim knowledge of it has been brought 
back to your mind by the sight of this ven- 
erable caravan.” 

‘I don’t remember hearing it before,” she 
murmured. ‘‘Is it when we are going to 
die, Angel, that members of my family see 
it, or is it when we have committed a crime?” 

‘* Now, Tess!” He silenced ber by a kiss. 

By the time they reached home she was 
contrite and spiritless—this creature of ups 
and downs. She was Mrs. Angel Clare in- 
deed, but had she any moral right to the 
name? Was she not more truly Mrs. Alex- 
ander D’Urberville? Such is fancy, the mere 
conception of such a casus conseientia thrill- 
ed her through. Had intensity of love any 
power to justify what might possibly be 
considered in upright souls as enormity of 
deceit?) She knew not what was expected 
of women in such cases, and she had no con- 
fessor. 
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HERE, AT YOUR FEET. 
| ERE, at vour feet, the hope is mine 
To quickly woo and win you, sweet; 
kor words of love grow half divine 
Here, at vour feet. 


Fain would my trembling lips repeat 
Love's gentlest language at the shrine 
Of your pure heart for. réyerence meet. 
The dullest thought grows clear and fine 
Purged of its dross, your soul to greet; 
And Hope distils her choicest wine 
Here, at your feet. 
Wittram H. Hayne. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Ovr Own Cornesronnent. | 


L Rytieonp cin stuffs are extremely varied 

thisautumn. In addition to the plain 
satiny faced cloth, which is retained for 
handsome costumes, there are numbers of 
mixed cloths and chiné Cheviots; céte de cheval 
(Bedford cord) finds its complement in dos 
d@dne, or donkey’s back (a rough woollen), 
and there are quantities of stuffs with metal- 
lic stripes, with furry stripes, and with che- 
nille like threads outlining squares or zebra, 
staircase or waved, stripes. Some of the win- 
ter stuffs are woven with wide Astrakhan 
bands; these will be used for entire costumes, 
with a jacket or cape to match. Others of 
the new fabrics are woven to form flat or 
round pleats, or pleated insertions with plain 
bands between, the pleated parts being used 
for accessories—for plastrons, panels, collars, 
and cuffs. Skirts are made of these tucked 
or pleated stuffs, to be worn with a velvet 
coat-basque of the same or a different color. 
Velvet skirts, on the other hand, are worn 
with coats of changeable or broché silk, made 
in a variety of forms, with long or short coat 
tails, with or without square tabs or pocket 
flaps, with rounded fronts opening on a vest, 
or with sides that are draped and hung in long 
tabs down the back. The vest is always of 
a different fabric from the coat, and part of 
the sleeve is of the vest material. 

Skirts of soft light woollen fabrics are fre- 
quentiy made with baldachin drapery or fes- 
toons around the bottom. The skirt is cut 
longer than it is needed, either all around or 
only at the front, and is then shirred perpen- 
dicularly at the bottom for a depth of four or 
six inches, in clusters at intervals of four or 
six inches or more. Sometimes a ribbon ro- 
sette or a velvet tab is placed on each cluster 
of shirring. Velvet ribbon trimmings of all 
widths will be in high favor, as I predicted 
in my last letter and each succeeding day 
confirms. Here is an example of the use of 
velvet ribbon: a woollen skirt has down 
each side a puff of silk of the same color, 
with a band of velvet ribbon framing the 
puff on either side, and narrowing from the 
bottom toward the top. The shirred corsage 
terminates in a silk puff headed by a velvet 
ribbon, above which is a second ribbon, and 
has a belt of the ribbon pointed at the front. 
The corsage forms a corselet cut straight 
across at the top, and completed above by a 
high pleated guimpe of the silk. The full 
sleeves have a deep close silk cuff traversed 
by two velvet ribbon bracelets, For an even- 
ing dress the puffs aud guimpe are made of 
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lace or some other transparent fabrie over 
colored silk. This is only one way of many 
in which the ribbons are employed. : 

A pretty autumn toilette into which piece 
velvet, not ribbon, enters is of camel’s-hair 
of a light beige shade. The straight skirt is 
slashed on the left side upon a half-breadth 
of black velvet, with the edges next the vel- 
vet studded with jet balls. The jacket cor 
sage opens on a velvet vest, with square tabs 
fonger than the jacket. A long cape is of 
the dress material, lined with beige change 
able silk, with a deep black velvet collar, and 
jet balls studding the front edges. In gray 
cloth this costume would be prettier still, ~ 

Some pretty and original skirts are made 
of tae striped staffs which are out in such 
numbers, One skirt has each of the front 
breadths cut bias and joined with stripes 
meeting in V's down the middle of the 
breadth; along the seam joining the halves 
of each breadth a feather-edged braid or 
passementerie cord is set The lower « dge of 
this front is notched along the stripes; the 
side breadth has bias stripes, but is not 
notched at the bottom, while ‘the back 
breadths, again, have meeting bias st: ipes and 
notched lower edges. Plaid fabrics, too, 
are varied in many ways. The plaids are 
usually cut bias, and frequently have a jack 
et of plain cloth, or, though less often, of vel- 
vet, of the predominating color in the plaid 
For example, the skirt and a sleeveless vest 
are of the bias plaid; over the vest is worn 
an open jacket of plain cloth. <A tiny ca 
pote with a crown of the plaid material sur 
rounded by a twist of velvet of the same 
color as the jacket completes the costume 

A charming new fabric, which is being 
made into evening dresses for young ladies 
for the first autumn dinners and receptions, 
is a very fine woollen, closely imitating crépe 
de Chine, with light sprays, flowers, and 
palms woven in silk of the same tint as the 
ground. The effect is very pretty and dainty, 
and very stylish. Foulards, crépes de Chine, 
and wool crépons, though summer fabrics, 
will be worn far into the autumn season, 
and even as late as this I have seen dressy 
foulard toilettes in course of making. These 
were trimmed with ‘‘incrustations”’ of lace, 
black or white. This trimming is difficult 
work. The lace is applied on the foulard, 
which is cut away underneath, and replaced 
by silk of a contrasting color, that repre 
sents an under-dress. Parts of the dress are 
in this work—a whole or only the vest of a 
jacket, the upper or lower part of the 
sleeves, the collar, and girdle. Sometimes 
the incrustations or applications occupy a 
considerable depth on the front of the skirt 
or all around the bottom, and there may be 
jacket fronts, round or square, applied on the 
corsage—in short, any practicable fancy may 
be indulged. 

Laces are by no means going out with the 
summer, but are to be used even more 
abundantly during the winter. Only (and 
this is essential, whether they are white or 
black, wide or narrow, something other than 
the beaten-track commonplace ways of em- 
ploying them must be devised. A straight 
tlounce does not call for much imagination, 
and is valued accordingly, unless, indeed, the 
lace is of such beautiful texture that it be 
comes an artistic duty to display it to the 
full extent. One silk dress is trimmed with 
two rows of deep lace sewed together at the 
straight edges; the lace is fastened at the 
bottom of back of the corsage, and is brought 
around to the front, being tacked to the 
skirt here and there, and at the front is ar 
ranged in a bow with large loops and long 
ends, which is sewed to the skirt, but so that 
the fastening is not visible, and it appears to 
be only tied there. Another method of using 
lace is to start from the right or left side at 
the top, and *‘ roll” it or set it spirally around 
the skirt. Again, the lace is put on the train, 
set diagonally from side to side of the back 
breadths. Ladies of a certain age, who pre- 
fer to veil rather than to display the figure, 
wear capes or fichus of lace even with elab 
orate toilettes. One of the first autumn 
wraps is a long cape of finely pleated lace, 
with a stole of black or colored velvet about 
the neck, and falling on the fronts, some 
what shorter than the lace. Some of tle 
cloth capes are bordered at all the edges 
with a thick ruche of black lace. They come 
in bright red, but these are the fewest, the 
majority being pale green, old-blue, and old 
rose. Corsages of lace — black, white, or 
écru—are worn with skirts of thin fabrics. 
The lace is drawn almost plain over a lining 
of plain-colored silk to match with the skirt; 
it has a short basque; the upper part of the 
sleeve to the elbow is full, and may be of the 
skirt material, while the close lower part is 
of lace over silk. 

Tufts of small curled feathers are much 
used for trimming dresses in the same sort 
of way that ribbon rosettes are used, for 
catching up festooned flounces and placing 
elsewhere among laces. For instance, the 
top of a décolleté corsage is draped with a 
luce flounce, which is caught up at front, 
back, and both shoulders, or it may be on 
one shoulder only, with small round tufts of 
ostrich tips of the color of the dress, and a 
deeper flounce is similarly festooned for a 
coat skirtand paniers. Passementerie fringes 
are more abundant this year. A trimming 
for a high corsage is a bertha composed of 
very deep fringe, in which jet or metal 
threads are intermingled. Similar fringes 
form epaulettes and terminate in bretelles, 
and greater widths are used for skirt fronts 
and panels. EMMELINE RaYMOND. 
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A SEA-NYMPH. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 

HE was sitting on the rocks sunning her- 
CO self, having come out of the sea tempora- 
rily, as Falconbridge swirled round the point 
with his cat-boat. 

‘* Look out for the Shark!” she cried, clear- 
ly, with an imperious gesture down at the 
water in front of her. 

‘Shark? Did yousee him while bathing?” 
he cried back, cleverly rushing his boat tow- 
ards her. 

‘*Oh no; I should have said Shark Rock,” 
she coolly answered. ‘‘I have seen a hole 
made in a cat-boat by it. But it's under wa- 
ter. I'm glad you happened to miss it. When 
the tide is low, it is dangerous.” She thought 
the stranger bad remained gazing at her long 
enough, so she added, ‘‘ You'd better sail 
further out, yon know.” 

No answer came from Falconbridge, who 
was thinking he would not go ‘* further out” 
unless forcibly obliged to do so. 

A rather bitter-looking black Newfound- 
land dog suddenly took form out of the yel- 
low dazzling rock behind the girl, and glow- 
ered in a sort of active prelude of alert tail 
and ear tips down at the stranger, who was 
letting his boat pause in a bobbing quiet 
near shore. 

** I'm sure you're very kind, and I am for- 
tunate to have your advice,” prosed Faicon- 
bridge, after the long pause he had made, 
wishing something could be done to develop 
his chance encounter with the pretty crea- 
ture on the yellow rock into a friendship of 
years 
” “ What—ugh—who—ugh—I say!” puffed 
and gulped a swimmer, whose dark pate 
rapidly approached the cat-boat from the out- 
er sea. A young man quickly drew himself 
out of the water by grasping the side of the 
boat, and he stared in dripping eagerness at 
the boat's occupant, hoping to fathom the 
cause of the above colloquy. 

** Hullo!” exclaimed Falconbridge, seeing 
better and talking sooner than the man whose 
eyes were full of water from a chance billow, 
and whose voice faltered after his long swim, 
‘* Shaw, how are you?” 

‘*Jove! Falconbridge, how did you get 
here?” asked Shaw, leaping over the gun- 
wale, and sitting down all wet on a Turkey 
cushion. 

‘‘I’ve been at the hotel for several days,” 
Falconbridge answered, shaking hands with 
a will. ‘Had no idea you were round here. 
Live in that Irish fastness?” He indicated 
the giant stone house of quaint shape, which 
stood up formidably near them on a ridge of 
rocks. And at the same moment, in a low 
tone, he demanded to know who the nymph 
was, sunning herself like ‘‘a charming tur- 
tle,” as he expressed it. The boat had swung 
away from shore a short distance, so that he 
hardly need to have spoken ina hushed voice. 
As they looked up at her, the girl slid down 
to the reef's edge, and glided off. 

** We're engaged,” Shaw replied, shaking 
the water out of his ears. Then he smiled 
with a direct glance at Falconbridge. ‘‘ Her 
name ,is The-Loveliest-Girl-in-the-World.” 
Seeing that Falconbridge was not convinced 
that this was in every sense true, he con- 
cluded, ‘‘ Or Miss Oakwood.” 

**Miss Oakwood might be called Beauty- 
Not-Afraid-of-her-Sea-horses,” laughed Fal- 
conbridge, who was making his boat follow 
the graceful swimmer. She took the waves 
like a cork, and swam in all sorts of ways, 
and looked back at them at last, and ap- 
proached the boat when she perceived that 
it was in pursuit of her. 

‘*Leona — Miss Oakwood,” said Shaw, 
*‘here’s Falconbridge, who was stroke at 
college a yearago. You've heard me speak 
of him.” 

* Yes,” Leona said, with the salt water 
laughing over her face. ‘‘How do you do? 
Are you usually in the ‘ winning boat’ else- 
where as well as at Yale?” 

**No,” he declared, with a sudden shadow 
in his eyes. ‘They have cut me out in 
love.” He colored, and pulled at the sail 
savagely. 

Leona held up one white arm from the 
sea, laughing and calling, ‘‘ What is love?” 
Then she swam towards the shore. The 
Newfoundland was sallying out to meet her 
half-way. 

Falconbridge sat wide-eyed, his glance 
fixed upon her pretty head. 

** Leona is full of fun,” commented Shaw. 
“I don’t believe we could either of us tell 
her or ourselves what love is, and she 
knows it.” 

‘‘And perhaps she knew,” the other re- 
sponded, with a wondering smile, ‘* that 
those words of hers would be the first drops 
of balm I have bad since the girl I was in 
love with broke my heart. I must have over- 
rated love, you see; or else I have never 
known it. Well, at any rate, Shaw, I con- 
gratulate you upon your engagement; and 
thank you for its happy effect even upon 
me. 

‘‘Come round to my uncle's house,” said 
Shaw, standing up. ‘‘ We're visiting there, 
and a crowd more of both families.” He 
swept in a semicircle into the bay, and was 
soon discernible again, a sparkling head 
only. “I have some plaguey business to 
attend to this afternoon, but I'll come and 
get you this evening, old boy, and we'll 
*talk it over’—by which I mean how a girl 
ever came to refuse you.” 

Falconbridge agreed to this proposal, and 
thereupon was left in all the solitude of a 
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noon on the water. Like a bird, his boat 
rounded away at his will off the reef point 
from which he had appeared. 

When that evening Shaw and his friend 
got to the Irish castle, as the latter was de- 
termined to call it, the Newfoundland was 
standing on one of the solid stone walls 
which curved to the road on either side of 
the frowning front door. The moonlight 
made a background for the great beast, and 
brought out all the ferocity of his outline. 
A grow] (or else some distant thunder) made 
Falconbridge reflect a moment upon the 
latent grimness of life. 

‘“You see, Dick,” he said, ‘‘my money 
cannot reach that dog's friendship any more 
than it can tame the desire for deception of a 
young girl, like the one of whom I have just 
been telling you, and to whom my money 
was welcome enough, Heaven knows.” 

‘** The dog has measured your inches, that’s 
all,” Shaw replied; ‘‘and he finds that you 
are the taliest and broadest man he ever be- 
held. In brief, he wants to have a tussle 
with you, as knight with knight.” 

Over the Dutch door, whose upper portion 
had been swung back, thereby giving it from 
a few yards off an ungentle aspect, came the 
sound of some merry voices raised in laugh- 
ing talk, and the snatches of a song to the 
banjo. While the young men mounted the 
door-steps, a little withered man came fussing 
along the hall, carrying an old-fashioned de- 
canter and a couple of glasses with a nervous 
clutch, and attended by a man-servant with 
acandle. If the moon shone, Mr. Winter Shaw 
never permitted much lamp-light in the house, 
The young men entered; and, adopting an 
exaggerated manner of courteous concern, 
this unvenerable little fellow received the in- 
telligence that the caller was Falconbridge; 
at which he slowly, softly remarked: 

‘**Lor’, you don’t say! Well,now,I’m very 
glad tosee yon. Dick told me all about you 
at lunch.” He gripped the decanter and 
glasses with faithful care, but bowed pro- 
fusely. ‘‘Come in, and make yourself at 
home. Dorlan”—to the domestic with the 
candlestick — ‘‘carn’t you render yourself 
somewhat useful by bringing more glasses?” 

They went towards the great piazza in 
front, from whence the sounds of merriment 
eame. As they did so, the Newfoundland 
cleared the opening in the Dutch door at a 
spring, and dropped on the stone pavement 
of the hall like falling drapery. Thereafter 
he stood sti!l again, once more looking and 
listening. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” remarked the ser- 
vant-to him. ‘‘ Ain’t it Mr. Falconbridge?” 

The dog did not move a hair in reply. 

“Ah!” said Leona, coming forward as 
Shaw ushered his college classmate into the 
presence of the household and the sea view 
with its purple depths across the foreground. 
Off shore the. light-houses blinked, and the 
moon was motionless as a marble Galatea in 
the sky. ‘I am the third corner,” she went 
on, after they had shaken hands, ‘‘of this 
morning’s triangle, though you don’t quite 
know me, Mr. Falconbridge, when I’m out 
of the sea.” 

He stammered something unintelligible, 
surprised by her glance. Her eyes had a 
masculine strength of gaze, indicating her 
perfect mental poise and good sense. Such 
eyes are rare, and make their own terms with 
men. You had only to look at Leona to 
know that she would do precisely as she 
chose, but that she might very likely choose 
to spare your happiness. Falconbridge bad 
patiently permitted her to make groundless 
fun of his silent eager gaze, because she had 
approached him in radiant beauty of person 
and attire. In return he intended to make 
her fall in love with him. This, as she was 
engaged to his friend, was a severe enough 
retaliation. But then he adored her on the 
spot. 

Leona’s eyes said: “Yes, it cannot be 
helped, you must think yourself in love with 
me. And it will prove to be only an epi- 
sode.” 

A group of mature ladies and young 
women older than Leona, and children 
younger than she, who composed the Shaw 
and Oakwood families, sat or stepped about 
on the piazza, which was like a roofless and 
capacious parlor; and Falconbridge was 
made to talk with them all more or less. 
While Leona and his college friend had 
spoken together, Shaw thrust his hands into 
his pockets. He was conscious of an electric 
—or rather an indescribable—passage of in- 
telligence between thetwo. He looked down, 
with a few strong puffs at his cigarette, as 
if miles away in thought. But he roused 
himself and hauled a chair into place, and 
slapped his guest on the back and made him 
sit down, aud then asked after a few of the 
college fellows who had gone to Europe, as 
Falconbridge had done, so soon as that pre- 
cious boat-race was over. 

His guest seated himself, wishing that he 
could leave the piazza instead without an- 
other word, and thus get away from the net 
which he felt was being thrown over Shaw, 
Leona, and himself. Of course he staid in 
his chair, and the net fell about them easily. 

‘* Don’t you think we have a good view?” 
said Mr. Winter Shawto him. ‘‘ Wehavea 
wide sweep, and an island, and a reef or two.” 

‘*A superb outlook,” cried Falconbridge, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ What’s the name of that 
dark rib of a Titan lying off there to the 
right?” 

“That’s Dreamland,” put in a boy who was 
hovering around the new-comer, and was ap- 
parently looking at him with his shoulders 
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meantime, leaning on the piazza wall or other 
people’s chairs bashfully. 

“That's the island we call so, you would 
say,my dear John,” laughed Leona. ‘‘Some- 
body else, however, named it—” 

‘Oh, never mind its humdrum name,” 
broke in old Winter Shaw, holding a glass 
of Benedictine under the stranger’s nose with 
an almost too intense cordiality. ‘‘ There 
never was a time when that fairy island did 
not look picturesque and attractive; and no 
one has ever really been there, has he? 
And so it must be Dreamland.” 

“T’ve been there,” said Leona. ‘‘ And 
Luther swam the distance too—didn’t you?” 

The dog had swerved towards her as soon 
as she spoke his name, and had slipped his 
chin upon her knee as. a matter of natural 
sequence. He rolled his eyes up to her face 
when she asked the question of him. 

‘* Well, dear,” declared Mr. Winter Shaw, 
kindly, ‘there is nothing you cannot do in 
the water, or in my house either, if you 
wish it.” 

‘“*Why have you hitherto made such a 
secret of your swimming to the island?” 
asked Leona’s elder sister Fanny, tartly. 

‘Because I did it at the risk of my life,” 
the young girl calmly replied. She gayly 
added, ‘‘ One likes to risk one’s life without 
interruption; it is such a rare privilege.” 

“ But she has half promised never to swim 
it again,” Dick Shaw interposed, sitting down 
quite close to her, and smiling upon her de- 
votedly. 

Everybody now declared that Leona ought 
to be prevented from doing as she chose; 
that a young woman of eighteen was still 
amenable to her mother, and so on. Her 
mother was at some little distance on the 
piazza, in charge of a big diamond at each 
ear; but she announced belligerently that she 
had never expected to see Leona grow up; 
she was by nature such a little venturesome 
roose. 

With a thrill of the heart Leona remem- 
bered that her father before he died had al- 
ways sent a gleam from his eyes to her when 
she had accomplished any very daring feat; 
for he had approved of the greatest amount 
of courage in every direction for woman or 
man, 

‘*T don’t think,” said Falconbridge, in ring- 
ing tones which created a stillness in the 
family group, ‘‘ that it matters whether a girl 
loses her life so much as whether she loses 
the opportunity of feeling herself a part of 
nature; enjoying its freedom and untamed 
virtue, you know. We shall all soon die, 
alas! and we must all suffer first. At least 
let us enjoy what we have legitimately at 
hand in sea life or land life, and ‘go’ at the 
bravest moment.” 

‘** Well, now, that’s good. I like to have a 
young fellow like you stand up for audacious 
temerity,” exclaimed Dick’s uncle, in his fan- 
tastic way. He came and took a long ob- 
servation of Falconbridge. 

‘**T don’t think there’s a word of sense in 
his harangue, Uncle Winter,” Shaw blurted 
out. ‘*There’s a telling difference between a 
wild duck and a human soul, and I think a 
man or a woman ought to live as long as 
possible, barring any cowardice.” 

‘*But nothing great was ever done,” inter- 
posed Leona, with merry insistence, ‘‘ by men 
who have been wary for their persons. ’Tis 
such men who make the strange stalwart 
cowards of battle. If I thought, Dick, that 
you would reflect wisely instead of doing 
instantaneously in a skirmish, I should be 
sorry.” 

Shaw turned whiter than the milky moon- 
light warranted, and again looked down 
seriously. 

‘* You two are beginning to disagree some- 
what early in your history,” Leona’s sister 
snarled. 

‘The trouble is, we're all too idle,” cried 
Cecile Shaw. ‘‘ We shall soon be in down- 
right mischief if we don’t bestir ourselves. 
Only Henry’s banjo-twanging breaks the lull 
in our inventive powers. Shall it. be Dumb 
Crambo? I’m sure Mr. Falconbridge would 
help us out with ‘A Sailor’s Sweetheart,’ or 
some other title.” 

‘‘Be the sweetheart, and I'll show you 
what I can do,” laughed he, quickly. 

‘* Accepted!” Cecile replied, jumping up 
with zest. ‘‘ Dumb Crambo shall be our 
rescue! Clear the decks; man the big guns! 
Children, bring out the toggery of cloaks and 
scarfs,et cetera. Mr. Falconbridge, you and 
I will begin the evening’s performance, and 
I’m sorry I did not whisper that title in your 
ear, for now we must think of another.” 

She beckoned him into the hall, sent Dor- 
lan flying for the illumination of all the 
lamps, and proved to be full of enterprise and 
suggestions. Soon the parlors and the piazza 
were ‘‘ fresh fields” of rollicking merriment. 

Leona’s share in the sport was marked by 
a quality far above the rest—-an artistic and 
imaginative thoroughness, which brought her 
the cream of the applause. They were all 
accustomed to looking for her inspirations as 
they looked for their daily meals. Her im- 
pression upon Falconbridge was equivalent 
to that of a long acquaintance, so well could 
she express her fine calibre by her rapid 
changes of mood and attitude, her apprehend- 
ing of character and effect. Her grasp upon 
his wrist, in a moment of the dramatic, pan- 
tomimic silence, sent a touch from each taper 
finger-tip to his heart. The grasp seemed all 
spirit or will; wholly disproportionate to the 
white slender outward fact of that delicious 
hand of hers. Such women as this girl, he 
thought, constantly suggest the dual being of 
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flesh and soul, because their flesh pales before 
the fire of their determination—the former 
almost transparent, the latter swift and firm. 
Sometimes such women, Falconbridge further 
reflected, losing their opportunity for a brill- 
iant life in the first bloom of youth, are vir- 
tually destroyed by ordinary care. Care can 
dim the lustre of a humming-bird’s throat, and 
jangle the music of the spheres! 

It was a pleasant evening’s pastime. Fal- 
conbridge proved invaluable, and was urged 
by every one to spend the next day with them 
on a fishing excursion, and to consider the 
Trish castle his home. 

His manner of saying good-night to Leona 
was noticed by Shaw, and even by some of 
the others. It was humbled, nervous, linger- 
ing. glowing. 

She said ‘‘ Good -night,” and laughed 
softly. 

Old Winter Shaw thought she laughed in 
recalling the guy Falconbridge had made 
of himself as one of ‘‘The Innocents Abroad,” 
with pink and white chintz skirt and wide- 
bowed sash, and mammoth infant’s hat of 
brown paper. But Falconbridge knew very 
well that she was laughing at him as a mar 
of sense and fortitude who had thrown him- 
self into the vortex of her fascinations. 

The next morning he wondered if he had 
not better take the next train home. But 
he at last put it to himself that he and 
Leona might be meant for each other, and 
that nothing would be able to prevent their 
being united. It was a very simple thing 
to swallow this idea whole. As he smiled 
brightly and stamped his foot, he heard a 
knock at his door, and Shaw called out: 

‘“‘Itv’s early, old boy, but it’s too good a 
day to waste. We wanted to be sure you’d 
come along for the fishing, and we want to 
start in about fifteen minutes.” The door 
was flung open, and Shaw beheld his friend 
every inch alert, and his face radiant. 
‘*You’ve evidently had your breakfast,” he 
added, smiling back upon the other’s beam- 
ing state. 

**Yes, of course,” cried Falconbridge. 
‘I'm all ready for the ‘race,’ Dick. I al- 
ways was, wasn’t I?” 

On their return to the Irish fastness it was 
discovered that Mr. Winter Shaw had re- 
ceived a message from New York which 
would necessitate his hurrying thither; and 
with Dick too. The other members of 
the fishing party were almost disconsolate, 
though not quite. Dick himself looked 
very worn all of a sudden, and he said he 
hoped to be back again during the following 
night. His uncle had turned as white as a 
snowy owl, and was extremely important. 
He seemed to be watching the approach of 
a storm, a calamity. Now would have been 
the time for his Benedictine, yet he seemed 
to scorn the thought of relief. 

Mrs. Oakwood’s diamonds led her into the 
hall imposingly, and she glared at the tele- 
gram in Dick’s hand. 

‘* What in the world has happened, I should 
like to know?” she demanded, with a look 
as if fate had better take care. 

‘It is that nothing may happen, I judge,” 
Leona vouchsafed to answer in a moment, 
the others not attempting to reply. ‘* Mr. 
Shaw and Dick are going to tend their stocks 
—flocks, I mean. Some sheep worth ten 
thousand apiece may have strayed.” 

She was standing beside Dick, and he 
stooped and kissed her forehead before the 
whole circle. He remarked that she was al- 
ways right. 

Some of the girls ran away on errands for 
the poor fellow who was to be so worried 
and hot in the city, and then the carriage 
was at the door, and there were hasty leave- 
takings. 

‘You'd better make haste to go blue-fish- 
ing,” old Winter Shaw threw back with im- 
mense significance. But they could not any 
of them tell what he meant to signify. 

‘“‘That man is always excessive,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Oakwood. ‘‘ Fancy a widow- 
er’s being such a child as to fall into pallid 
melancholy at a moment’s alarm! Well, 
business is the most detestable bore that ever 
was, and yet men wallow in it.” Her hus- 
band for ts sake had known nothing but 
business, and had left her a rather small for- 
tune, and his sufferings crystallized into those 
diamonds. Of course she bore him a grudge 
for not doing more. ‘‘Children, where’s the 
morning’s paper?” she added. 

“Uncle Shaw put it in his pocket,” an- 
swered Cecile. 

As the carriage containing the men of the 
Shaw family rojled into the distance, Falcon- 
bridge found himself the chief factor for the 
blue-fishing trip, and when the large sail-boat 
had got well away from land, and had dipped 
into a dozen waves, he forgot to commiserate 
Dick’s lot in being whipped off to town. 
Life seemed sunny enough, the world vivid 
enough, the sea positivelysympatheticenough, 
to carry a man and woman through twenty 
years of pure joy without changing to mel- 
ancholy dull gray and stormy spray gusts. 
Falconbridge tried to interest and charm 
Leona, and perhaps he succeeded. He was 
a very nice fellow, and was considered the 
finest ‘‘catch” of the year. He was older 
than Shaw, and, as far as the eye might dis- 
cern without any subtler knowledge, a dozen 
times his master. His eyes, by-the-way, were 
never weary of flashing, laughing, and stop- 
ping in their quick motion for a iuct4, quiet 
scrutiny, thus telling her how he admired 
her. While the rest caught the blue-fish, 
Leona and Falconbridge talked and talked, 
and looked off to sea from the bow, and re- 
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pene when the beaming sweep of a wave 
ashed them. 

Shaw got back, as he intended, during the 
night,and word flew about the solemn entries 
of the feudal-looking house to the effect that 
matters were going on all right in the city, 
but as for Mr. Winter Shaw, he had decided 
to stay on the spot awhile longer. 

‘* And you're not ruined?” asked Mrs. Oak- 
wood from behind her scarcely opened door. 

‘** Certainly not,” exclaimed Dick. 

‘“Then we may consider you still engaged 
to Leona?” called a voice which could be 
none other than Fanny’s. How she hated 
him for wishing to marry her younger sister 
when she herself should have been settled in 
life first! 

The thought sank heavily enough upon 
Dick’s consciousness that Leona might have 
been admitting to them all how much she 
abhorred poverty! She had confided to him, 
when they supposed his prospects were hand- 
some, just how little she would care fora life 
of small means. His uncle had lately taken 
him into partnership, and meant to leave him 
most of hismoney. Dick sighed, and wished 
he were as rich as Falconbridge; then the 
vagaries of Wall Street would never be able 
to make him tremble. 

When Dick next saw Leona, he detected 
a slight change from the perfect accord 
which she had, with girlish frankness, mani- 
fested towards him during their three weeks’ 
engagement. Their first quarrel began; qui- 
etly enough, but terribly real. 

“You kissed my lips yesterday,” he said. 
“T never needed a true kiss from you so 
much as I do to-day.” 

** Oh, but your cheek is a very nice cheek,” 
she laughed. 

‘1 know only too well what has chilled 
you,” he answered, his face distorted with 
emotion. He believed she was expecting 
his financial ruin. 

She glanced at him, astonished and self 
defensive. Could it be that he was jealous 
of Falconbridge? 

If she was puzzled as to what Shaw was 
really thinking to render him as incommu- 
nicative and sad as he certainly became, 
she was equally puzzled as to what she was 
thinking herself, or else she was afraid to ad- 
mit the truth. 

The young people had gone to tennis 
parties, taken walks, danced at the Casino, 
and so on: but Leona and Falconbridge had 
avoided each other. That is, he had devoted 
himself to her for only a moment now and 
then. But a word or a look from him had 
conveyed to Leona all that he might have 
imparted by the hours of attention which he 
was trying for Shaw’s sake not to give her. 
In Shaw’s actual presence it did seem posi- 
tively bloodthirsty to assume that the girl 
was not to be his when he had got to the 
point of receiving her promise. It was like 
snatching a prize from the hands of a man 
who has run some twenty miles for it with 
much muscle and science. Falconbridge 
half hesitated, therefore, to kill his man. 
However, in those moments of devotion just 
referred to, he had been refreshed like a 
traveller hunted by wild beasts, who stoops 
to a delicious spring for a draught, though 
he knows it to be the haunt of his enemies. 

One moonlit night, about a week after 
Falconbridge had been introduced to the 
dwellers in the Irish fastness, they and their 
daily guest were having what Mr. Winter 
Shaw called a ‘‘ moon party on the rocks. 

Shaw, to be sure, was not there; he had 
gone to the telegraph office in response to a 
message from his_uncle, still in New York. 
Fanny and Cecile were whispering together. 
They were conversing about those matters 
belonging to the realm of all unpleasantness 
over which so many of us brood in a fasci- 
nated way—such as broken faith, suicide, 
ruin of bank account, and the like. The 
two girls agreed that Dick was growing thin 
and wild within the last few days. They 
decided—and were very sorry to be obliged 
to recognize such a thing—that business 
worries could not be wholly responsible for 
Dick’s wretchedness, because his college 
friend was also growing anxious-eyed, and 
Leona was far from enjoying her customary 
self-possession. She blushed or bit her lip 
whenever Falconbridge did her some ser- 
vice, and she was short, very short, with poor 
old Dick. 

Suddenly Falconbridge got up from talk- 
ing with Mrs. Oakwood and went over to 
Leona, who was attended by John Shaw and 
Luther. 

‘*Leona,” he said, leaning upon the shelf 
of rock beside her, and looking into her face 
with determination. Jolin moved away, but 
Luther remained statuesquely close to his 
mistress, penetrating the young man with 
the concentrated fang-like distrust in his 
eyes—‘“ Leona, [love you! Won't you break 
your engagement? You know that you must 
not be engaged to Shaw. I will go away for 
a reasonable time, and the poor fellow can 
have the truth revealed to him gently.” 

‘You are not wholly wrong,” she an- 
swered, with proud candor, and yet reserve. 
‘* But say.no more about it now.” 

‘Oh, Leona!” he exclaimed, changing from 
stern earnestness to joyous spirits. But she 
checked him at once. 

“Don’t think you understand me so well,” 
she cried, in alow voice. ‘‘Oh, it is hard for 
me to keep my breath in this tide—it seems 
like a tide! If Iam mistaken as to the right, 
I shall go down. But no; I never will 
drown—oh, my breath!” She sank back 
upon Luther’s side unconscious, and he made 
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the night ring with his ominous barks, as if 
he were heralding a very dark hour indeed. 

Leona was soon revived, and Falconbridge 
carried her up to the house. 

When Shaw returned from the telegraph 
office, he learned that Leona had fainted 
away, but was at present sleeping quietly. 

‘** Unfortunate Dick! You should have been 
here,” Fanny informed him, with a very sour 
sympathy, and looking keenly into his dis- 
tressed countenance, *‘ There was no one to 
carry Leona up from the rocks but that col- 
lege friend of yours.” 

* Thank you!” he fiercely retorted. ‘‘ Does 
your close inspection of my soul reveai that 
cutting can make it bleed? Am I not unhap- 
py enough without your stabs?” 

The next dawn was one of opalescent color 
over sky and sea, and the sea was remarkably 
smooth. Leona had disappeared. At about 
seven o'clock her maid hau aroused the house 
with the report that she could not find her 
young mistress. As Leona often took a 
hasty dip in the bay before breakfast, and as 
her bathing-dress was missing, they might 
have supposed that the girl was still in the 
water; but, on the contrary, a feeling of 
alarmed surprise possessed the two families, 
and every one spoke gently about the fright 
she was giving them—an unlucky sign, 
Shaw looked through his telescope for a 
sight of her on bay or shore, but this sur- 
vey failed to bring Leona to view He 
ordered his trap immediately. 

Luther bounded from the coach-house as 
soon as it was opened, some one, against all 
custom, having shut him up there. 

Shaw drove over to Falconbridge’s hotel. 
It was a very anxious drive, without doubt. 
But Falconbridge was on hand with all his 
inches, beauty, and energy. The two young 
men returned to the beach in the cat-boat. 
‘They looked along the shore as they sailed, 
quite sure that somewhere Leona would be 
revealed. But not a figure was to be seen, 
until they beheld Cecile on the great piazza, 
shaking her head to them to let them know 
that there was no news as yet. 

Further on, Luther was parading the 
sands, and gazing out to sea with a stolid 
stare, 

‘The unusual calm of the water was being 
threatened by an ugly sky. Soon the wind 
sprang up, and in five minutes more the rain 
fuirly lashed thegair. ‘The cat-boat dipped 
and swirled, and the gulls, imitating her mo- 
tion, flew against the darkness that made a 
close wall of the sky. 

At the first flash and roll of the thunder- 
storm, which at last strode along, Luther 
sprang into the waves and swam off. 

Leona was on Dreamland, as John called 
it. She wished to get away as far as she 
could from life, to look back upon it, and 
see the relation of things more clearly, if pos- 
sible. She wished to decide about her teel- 
ing for Falconbridge, which might or might 
not be love; and to decide, moreover, whetber 
love itself amounted to much except mere 
selfishness. ‘The water’s smoothness made 
her swim to the island comparatively simple; 
but she was weatherwise, and expected a 
storm before she could get back. She was 
so unhappy that she did not care whether a 
wave drove her into the depths of the ocean 
or not. By the time the storm dashed upon 
the bay, she had hidden her face on her 
arms, and was crying. Nothing could have 
looked darker or more threatening to her 
than her own pature. 

She knew that there would be a terrible 
freedom in breaking her word to Dick; but 
it seemed a strangely cruel law that forced 
two young and joyous lives to be clouded 
and chilled because the truth had been veiled 
from them a little too long. The storm was 
very grand. In life, she retlected, the utmost 
grandeur is reached in the midst of turmoil, 
when a power which is full of electric daring 
and passion poises itself, as Wagner's Brun- 
hilda does, in supreme self-possession against 
the hurling passions around it. The vast 
clouds above the sea moved along in stately 
quiet; and in this way the soul, which is the 
source of a thousandfold commotion of im- 
pulses, must ride above the agitation of its 
own Creating, bringing all again to peace. 
She believed that this calm would be hers if 
she remained true to Dick Shaw. 

The lightning shot down. It seemed like 
the flower of the tempest. The long stress 
of the storm was the background for that 
glorious momentary gleam. When the wind 
and waves had slackened their urgency, Le- 
ona had become happy and thankful. At 
the first instant when it seemed safe to do so, 
she slipped into the sea to return home; yet 
no one but herself would have believed that 
she could make the distance to the shore. 
She saw a cat-boat struggling in the broad 
expanse of white-capped billows, and she 
thought some fisherman must have been 
blown out of his way. The light-house, far 
off as it was, seemed to be looking at her; to 
be the only creature conscious of her where- 
abouts. 

Leona laughed to herself to think what 
harsh things the people at home would say 
on herreturn. For example,they would aver 
that she accepted Falconbridge (for she had 
made up her mind to choose the lightning 
flash of perfect joy) because he was a mill- 
ionaire; because she was so greedy fora life 
of affluence, and Dick was to have only a 
petty competency! 

By the time she was a quarter of a mile 
nearer the beach, swimming and floating by 
deliberate stages—the rain still falling and 
the dark air concealing her—Falconbridge 


and Shaw had realized that the girl might be 
on the island. 

“Perhaps it was for the island,” exclaimed 
Falconbridge, hoarsely, ‘‘that Luther was 
making when we last saw him.” 

Shaw remained silent, unless you could say 
that his expression spoke. It seemed one of 
despair. 

They ran the boat to the island forthwith, 
and got out and searched everywhere on it; 
but there was not even a footprint to give 
evidence of Leona. They sailed towards 
home. Luther must have turned back long 
ago. 

All of a sudden they saw Luther lying 
upon the waves near them,dead. He had 
been attacked by a shark. 

The young men did not meet each other’s 
eyes; they uttered no sound. Falconbridge 
steered on with quivering hands. Had Leona 
survived? 

The family group was gathered around the 
hall fireplace, where the logs blazed. Every- 
body shivered at the strangeness of Leona’s 
absence and the gloominess of the weather. 
Mr. Winter Shaw stood about, white and 
bowed, for his mission to the city was fin 
ished. He had overruled Mrs. Oakwood’s 
wish that the neighborhood should not be 
salled upon to help in the search, because, as 
she said, it would make such shocking talk. 
Two parties were detailed for the beaches, 
and others for the woods. He had become— 
he, Winter Shaw—a ruined man, and the loss 
of Leona seemed to him in keeping with the 
rest of the universe. The world was an 
abominable insult; life was an ingenious tort- 
ure, invented by the evil principle; hope was 
a mockery! 

The hall door opened, and Leona entered. 
She was graceful, smiling, white, dripping— 
a black form with a star-pale face. She clung 
to the door, and panted, and said, softly, *’ Oh, 
can’t you give me a glass of wine?” 

A delighted shout went up from the chil- 
dren, drowning the thanksgiving of the rest. 
Even Mrs. Oak wood forgot her diamond dig- 
nity, and covered Leona’s face with kisses. 

Mr. Winter Shaw, so expert in everything 
connected with the bottle, soon had a glass 
of cordial at her lips. 

They threw a cloak around her, and were 
to have had her carried up stairs promptly. 

‘Oh no; the fire is so reassuring,” she 
said, in a happy tone. ‘‘ Another glass of 
that liquid fire and a warming from these 
flames first. Who is so cruel as to put Ed- 
ward Falconbridge’s splendid tennis racquet 
close to the heat?” She took the racquet in 
her hand—it had been standing with the 
tongs by the fireplace, set there when no one 
expected a fire to be lighted—and caressed 
it with her ghostly cold hands. 

‘*Here!”” shouted John, the little fellow 
who evinced such a spontaneous admiration 
for Falconbridge, ‘‘ I'll put it in its case for 
you, Leona.” 

“It is just as well, dear sister,” remarked 
Fanny, ‘‘that you should begin to consider 
Mr. Falconbridge’s interests so minutely. 
You've always declared that you would nev- 
er marry a poor man, and Dick has lost all 
his money and all his prospects.”” . 

Leona had Jaid the tennis racquet against 
her cheek, as if she thought it would give 
her strength after her long exertion, but 
when Fanny ceased speaking, she slowly 
handed it to John. She stood staring into 
the fire. 

‘*My love!” some one called, with passion- 
ate eagerness. 

She heard hurrying steps cross the stone 
floor, and Shaw crouched down and clasped 
her feet. He feared the joy of seeing her 
face again; but with closed eyes he raised 
his head, still kneeling, and clasped her 
waist. 

‘*T cannot give you up, Leona,” he cried. 
*‘T have no right.to you any longer, but I 
cannot give you up.” 

There was a moment or two of silence. 

‘““Why -have you no right to me?” she 
asked, trembling. 

**We have failed,” he said, meeting her 
eyes with a glance of deepest love. 

There was another silence, in which Fal- 
conbridge tried to wil her to answer as he 
wished. 

‘‘T am not like money,” she laughed. 
** You cannot throw me away.” She brush- 
ed the tears from hereyes. *‘I suppose you 
think I shall cost you a great deal. ‘Try me, 
and see.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Srartixe.—To remove the oily appearance, bathe 
the face with a wash-cloth of Turkish towelling moist- 
ened with alcohol. Seal-skin, beaver, mink, and As- 
trakhan will be worn by young girls. Consult your 
mother or some older relative about the correspond- 
ence you mention. 

A Youne Morurr.—For your infant's cloak get 
white fancy cloth, with Thibet lamb or brown beaver 
fur trimming. Have a ribbed silk bonnet or ‘Tam 
o’ Shanter cap trimmed with the same fur. Babies’ 
afghans for winter are of white Astrakhan, or else of 
flannel as thick as a blanket, embroidered. A slender 
brooch of pearls or turquoises, and studs to fasten the 
dress waist, are the jewelry for infants. For other de- 
tails consult Mrs. Herrick’s book, Cradle and Nursery, 
which will be sent to you from this office on receipt 
of $1. 

Sunsortner.—We publish no patterns other than 
those on the Supplement sheets of the Bazar. Mantel 
lambrequins are still used, but cannot be called 
* fashionable.” 

An Ox Susscoriser.—For girls’ aprons read New 
York Fashions of the present number. See reply 
above in regard to patterns, 

H. W. A “seal plush cloak” is not suitable for 
mourning wear. The crape dress trimming is appro- 
priate with a veil of nuns’ veiling. ‘The lustreless Si- 
cilienne cloak trimmed with black Persian Jamb or the 
wavy Astrakhan will be in better keeping than with 
feather trimming. The braid on the vest is correct. 
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A. Z.—Infants’ pillow-slips—not shams—are made 
of fine Irish linen of light quality, and are three-eighths 
of a yard by half a yard in size. A pretty and neat slip 
has a scalloped edge and dots on the hem, with a row 
of hem-stitching where the hem joins the slip. In- 
fants’ neckerchiefs are three-cornered pieces or squares 
of sheer linen lawn hem-stitched and edged with lace. 
Such work, when well done, is sold at the Exchange 
for Women’s Work. Use embroidery cotton on the 
pillow-slips. 

Inquiner.—Let your voung nieces serve as maids of 
honor, and walk jast before you in the procession up 
the church aisle. They can be dressed in pink or yel- 
low, while the bridemaids wear white, and should carry 
baskets of flowers instead of bouquets, é 

C. C. C.—See hints for dressing baby boys in New 
York Fashions of this number of the Bazar. 

Turety-rwo.—Make your black gros grain a corse- 
let and bell skirt, with red or tan-colored bengaline 
guimpe and sleeves. Trim with jet galloon. Make 
your old-rose cashmere with slightly pointed pleuted 
waist, and plastron of lighter rose chiffon; have full 
sleeves and demi-train, with jet collar, cuffs, and belt. 
Use two narrow bands of seal-skin on the brown cloth 
dress. At your age you can wear either a toque ora 
capote with strings. Hats will be slightly smaller than 
just year. : 

.. K., Onanoe Co.—Sponge your black silk with 
tepid water in which a little borax has been dissolved. 
While still damp press on the wrong side with a mod- 
erately hot iron. Then use the longest breadths for 
the front and side of the skirt, and new striped silk 
for the side breadths and a new coat bodice. 

Stmericiry.—Make your black net with a gathered 
Waist, Jarge sleeves, and full straight skirt. T 








Trim with 
a flouince of lace at foot of skirt, and forming bretelies 
on the bodice. Head the lace with jet passementeric " 
and have a collar, cuffs, and belt of jet. We cannot 
tell you precisely how to remodel a dress that you do 
not describe, but a demi-train bell skirt will probably 
be most suitable, and a full pointed bodice with pl 1s. 
tron of the pink crépe. 

“True Biork.”—Make your handsome black silk 
house dress with a princesse back and coat front, with 
a flounce of chiffon on the front and side breadths of 
the skirt. Have a chiffon plustron, and trim the coat 
with galloon. See description of such gowns in Bazar 
No. 41. Long capes of Astrakhan, mink, and seul will 
be worn in the winter, Sleeves are still large, but not 
80 high, Coats will not be given up this season, 

J.ouise.—Try insect powder to destroy centipedes. 

Dovunrrut.—You had better have your shawl exam- 
ined at the dyeing and cleaning establishment you 
mention. ‘The scratched surface of your marble clock 
will also require professional aid to restore it. 

Caprtrat Sunusoriser.—lIt woald be highly imprudent 
for you to receive a flesh-reducing regimen {rom any 
one but your physician. For your fall and winter dress 
copy the ** Braided Cloth Costume” illustrated on page 
749 of Bazar No. 40 

Mawoa.—Girls of thirteen wear skirts nearly tonch- 
ing the tops of their high shoes. A Bedford cord suit 
will be very pretty for her 

Krurt.—You will tind late suggestions for an in- 
fant’s wardrobe in Bazar No. 2% 

A Scnscntuen.—Use the striped material for a bell 
skirt, and the plain wool fora beited bodice, with yoke, 
collar, aud belt of shaded velvet in the colors of the 
stripes, 

E. W. P.—Russian suble is a brown fur, and there- 





















fore not suitable for a widow in deep mourning. Per- 
sian lamb, Astrakhan, and the black Alaska sable are 
the furs most worn with mourning dress. A widow 
sends her card in a card envelope to the bride during 
the hours of the wedding rece or 








A Weary Moturer.— Make oy our green Rhadames 
by all means, as it is stylis Have around waist 
with black satin yoke ane lle, and a straight skirt 
of five breadths, with two narrow ruffles of black satin 
at the foot. Braiding will be used again. Black and 
gold galloon will trim your brown cloth fashionably. 

H. T. M tead about bridal veils, dresses, etc., in 
Bazar No. 39. 

J. R.~Your figured velvet wonld be beat used as a 
cape or part of a mantie of cloth or bengaline, though 
it could serve asx panels or border, and also as vest 
and cuffs on the Henrietta dress. A plastron, sleeves, 
and border of thickly repped bengaline spangled with 
jet would be more stylish. 

Annir 8S.—Fill in the opening of the sailor collar. 

A Leauner.—The name of the dresemaker Felix is 
pronounced as you were told. The title Miss or Mrs, 
should not be omitted when addressing a postal-card, 

Op Sunsoriner.—Get black bengaline at $2 a yard 
for the dress of “a stout lady of fifty years.” Make a 
coat bodice and slightly draped skirt. Trim with 
lengthwise pieces of jet passementerie on the front of 
the waist and on the lower part of the skirt. 

J. H.—For a travelling dress to wear in the West in 
the autumn get rough-surfaced Cheviot, either reddish- 
brown or gray. Have it made in very simple tailor 
style, aud add a deep full cape of the same. An Alpine 
hat of brown felt will be suitable witli such a dress 

Maperine.—Put one wide or two narrow Astraklan 
bands at the foot of a plain bine cloth skirt, and edge 
a coat bodice narrowly with the fur. Make the black 
whip-cord as a corselet princesse dress, filling out the 
space above the corselet with red or blue bengaline. 
Have full sleeves of bengaline, and dot al! the silk 
parts with jet spangles. Have a band of the silk 
around the foot with a narrow edging of jet. 

AtLanta.—Festooned garlands of roses and groups 
of potted plants make handsome decorations. Man- 
tels covered with chrysanthemums will be handsome 
at the autumn wedding. Gold bow-knots as brooches 
will be inexpensive gifts to bridemaids. The groom 
gives scarf-pins or sleeve-buttons to the ushers. The 
bride sends carriages for her maids, and the groom 
provides for the ushers, 

Rose.—Make your black Henrietta dress with a fan- 
cy coat, spangled bengaline vest, and bell skirt. The 
gray cashmere could be made like the bride’s “ 
away gown” described in Bazar No. 39, and trim 
with ombré velvet ribbon. Make the cloth dress in 
corselet princesse fashion, with guimpe and sleeves of 
darker peau de soie spangled with jet. A cape or coat 
of the cloth will answer with all your dresses. Wear 
gray kid gloves. Small round hats and capotes will be 
worn by brides. The groom wears a white silk cravat 
ata morning wedding. His gloves match those of the 
bride. 

Sanau Lestie.—The card you left on the hostess of 
your friend is a mere recognition, and will probably 
not be considered a call; should it be so treated, and 
returned, you can let the matter end with the return 
of your call. There seems no reason for confusion, 
since the parents are Mr. and Mrs. John, and the jun- 
jors Mr. and Mrs. CHtaries. The parents of the groom 
should issue invitations to their friends to meet Mr. 
aud Mrs. Blank. These are, of course, entirely aside 
from the wedding-cards, and will be paid for by the 
persons issuing them. 

H.—We regret that it is impossible for us to give 
patterns by request. 

Ox» Scnsortser.—Mantel draperies are still and will 
always be used while there are builders to afflict us 
with ugly mantels. If your mantel is of wood and in 
good style do not cover it. 

L. G—You should return your calls, leaving the 
card of your hostess with your own, 

H. C. K.—No difference is made in addressing a 
widow and a woman whose husband js living ; she is 
still Mrs. John Smith. 

Quren Anne.—1l. At a ladies’ luncheonjthe hostess 
takes the head of the table, and places the guest of 
honor at her right hand. 2. Unless cards are used, the 
hostess should have so clear an idea in her own mind 
of where each guest is to sit as to be able to direct 
them to their places without confusion, 3. It is not 
necessary for the guests to go in in couples. The host- 
ess ustially takes the guest of honor, and the others 
may fall into line as they please. 4. A pretty lunch 
might comprise bouillon; small squares of fried hali- 
but and Parisian potatoes; either sweetbread patties, 
broiled chicken, or lamb chops with green pease; 
tomato mayonnaise salad ; ices, or Charlotte Russe, or 
some other dessert; fruit and coffee; salted almonds 
and olives as hors d’ceuvres, Theentrée may be omitted 
if desired. 
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PICTURESQUE 
FEATURES OF 
CEYLON. 


T is in a spirit of 
egotism that we ex- 
claim that ‘‘ one-half 
the world knows not 


how the other half 
lives,” for in reality 
three-fourths of the 


world (roughly speak- 
ing) knows or cares 
not about the other 
quarter, which repre- 
sents civilization, and 
includes us. Without 
going into statistics, 
which are simply ap- 


palling, and which 
would reduce the 
roughly estimated 
quarter to a much 


smaller fraction, it is 
sufficient to say that 
the Buddhists repre- 
sent the largest sect of 
religionists in the 
world, and their home 
is India. Ceylon is 
ractically a part of 
Tndia, of which Colom- 
bo is the largest sea- 


port town and _ the 
modern capital. The 
population numbers 


about 100,000 people, 
and the town dates 


back to the fifth cen- 
tury. It was originally 
Kalambu, but 


called 


the Portuguese took 
possession in 1517, and 
honored the great dis- 
coverer of America by 
naming it Colombo. 
The city is divided 
into two portions, one 
of which is given over 
to the foreign residents 
and called “The 
Fort,” and the section 
termed ‘The Black 
Town,” or Pettah, is 
occupied by the na 
tives and _half-castes, 
and all the lower or- 
ders that fill the cities 
of the East. The 
street scene given in 
the illustration is from 
the latter portion of 
the town. The Cinga- 
lese are easily distin- 
guished from the fact 
that their single head 


dress consists of a 
comb. The boats of 


the Cingalese are 
famed for their grace 
and swiftness. They 
are shallow in build, 
and would upset in the 
first strong wind were 
it not for the log or 
outrigger on the wind 
ward side, which must 
be lifted clear out of 
the water before the 
boat would capsize. 
From this rude model 
our swift catamaran of 
to-day is made, and 
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many savage peoples 
use the same design in 
various forms. These 
boats fairly skim over 
the waves at a high 
rate of speed, and ven 
ture far out at sea to 
greet incoming and 
passing steamers. The 
boats are steered with 
short flat paddles. 
Kandy isa much small 
er town, and the an 


cient capital of the 
kingdom Here are 
buried numbers of 
ancient native rulers 


and heroes. The sur 
rounding districts are 
devoted to the culture 


of coffee. The place 
is celebrated for the so 
called tooth of Bud 


dha, which is careful 
ly preserved by the 
priests,and another rel 
ic of the great teacher 
that is even more curi 
ous This latter is the 
bowl that he carried to 
collect alms and offer 
ings of all sorts, as the 
mendicant pries s do 
to-day. It is stated 
that a poor man can 
fill it with a few flow 
ers, but that ii will hold 
thousands of bushels 
of rice if given by a 
man. An army 
drink from it 


rich 
may 





without reducing the 
water in the bow], and, 
furthermore, it is said 
that it belonged origi 
nally to Adam. These 
two sacred relics have 
been moved from place 
to place with the vary 
ing fortunes of war,but 
at last find their rest 
ing-place in Kandy. In 
Colombo and Kandy 
the native temples are 
superb works of art, 
lavish in decoration, 
and wonderful and im- 
pressive in design. 


NATURE'S OWN 
HANDIWORE. 
N a collection of 


rare things owned 
by an English clergy- 
man one stone appears 
like a perfect cameo, iu 
which seems outlined 
with great accuracy a 
Minerva head; and 
upon another, as beau 
tiful as if the hand of 
Raphael had designed 
it, is represented the 
head of an aged man. 
Both these stones are 
transparent. It is 
elaimed that human 
touch has never been 
laid upon them, that 
they are nature’s own 
make. 
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A FEMININE WEAKNESS. 
pend half the virtues for which their 

owners are praised are of spontaneous 
growth, and really reflect little credit upon 
those who practise them. 

Let us take a case in point—that of a wo- 
man who has a pet extravagance. It is tea- 
cups. She loves pretty clothes, but she can 
gaze at the latest fabrics in the windows of 
dry-goods shops without being tempted to 
purchase, and can even survey, unshaken, 
invoices of Parisian millinery, gowns, and 
gloves. She has a sweet tooth, but when oc- 
casion re quires she can steer a steady course 
between Purssell’s and Arnaud’s, or Huyler’s 
and Deane’s, without swerving to the right 
or to the left. But when she nears a china 
shop, her steps falter. 

Strange to say, the very high-priced shops 
do not most beguile her. Her attraction 
is towards those fascinating little establish- 
ments that display card$ bearing the legends, 
Special Sale! Great Reduction! ! Marked 
Down!!! Like a moth to a candle, is she 
drawn towards the place of temptation. All 
china is dear to her heart, but she can re- 
sist plates, teapots, and even cream-jugs, of 
which every housekeeper knows one can 
never have toomany. But when she beholds 
a cup and saucer ticketed Only 24 cents, she 
is sure to succumb. She can hold out a trifle 
longer if she reads 39 cents, and twice she 
has been known to walk on, with an air of 
dignity, as far as the corner, before she could 
make up her mind to go in and buy the cup 
and saucer billed, For to-day only, 59 cents. 


Don’t think she is reckless in her selection. | 
She always prefers pretty china, and general- | 
buy | 


ly shows excellent taste, but she will 
even a plain cup sooner than refuse a bar- 
gain. 

Now this woman is known as a good wife 
and mother. She is praised for her house- 
keeping, which sbe likes, for her devotion to 
her husband and children, whom she adores, 
for her pleasant, cordial manner, which is en- 
tirely natural, and for her philanthropy and 
benevolence, which are invate. But should 
she tell of the times when she scores a verita- 
ble moral victory by crossing the street to 
keep away from a chiva shop, or recites po- 
etry to herself to aid her in forgetting an 
advertisement of a Closing-out Sale,Cups and 
Saucers of fine Doulton, Copeland, and Li- 
moges at only 63 cents apiece, every one would 
laugh,and no one would think it worth while 
to account her resistance of temptation as a 
long step in tue path of self-control and self- 
denial 

Which goes to prove the force of the sen- 
tence that preludes this truthful narrative. 





MRS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with — 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, all 
all pain, = wind colic, and is the be ast re medy for 
diarrhen, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.] 





Over 300,000 bottles sold last year of the famous 
Crown Lavenpes Saurs. Try them !—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 

W. Barer & Cos 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 







Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as weil 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Crocors everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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BULBS « PLANTS 


RHOUSE4ND GARDEN 


fully illustrated and described in their superb 


FALL CATALOGUEOF BULBS 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report, 





OUR VALUABLE 
—TREATISE. — 


How To HAVE 
Goop TEETH. 


= MAILED FREE< 
ADDRESS 
E.WHoyvT&Ca. LOWELL.MASS. 













My lady is the fairest, the daintiest, the 
Her smile is like the sunshine, and bids the 

rejoice 
Her breath perfumes the flowers, and the wild- 
Ent ten to the music of hervo 
The me, and | have no cause 
She am, and wouldn't be with= 











oTaEk 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 





CC, SHAYRE, 


FURRIER, 
Of 103 Prince Street, N.Y., 


has opened a Fac- 
tory and Retail De- 
partment in his new 
building, 124 West 
42d Street, near 6th 
Avenue elevated 
road, where ladies 
can purchase Alas- 
ka Sealskin Gar- 
ments and fashion- 
able furs direct from 
the manufacturer at 
the lowest possible 
prices for reliable 
goods. Mr. Shayne 
having purchased 
the 42d St. property 
a few years ago at a 
low price,has altered 
same so as to pre- 
eminently adapt it 
for a complete fur 
manufactory, and 
will consolidate both wholesale and retail 
businesses in this one building, as soon 
as his Prince Street lease expires. The 
interest on capital invested is but one 
third of what rent would amount to for 
same premises, and he is thus enabled to 
adhere to his well-known principle of sell- 
ing reliable goods at small profits and lower 
than they can be obtained from parties 
who are compelled to pay high rents. 


Fashion Book Mailed Free. 


LADIES BARBOUR’S 


irish Flax 
THREADS 

Established 1784. 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 
Awarded Gold Medal and Dipl 1890, Mass. Chari- 


table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for ‘‘ Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes. 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 






































in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. —— —* our Send 10 Cents in Stamps for 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. nen tett Dateabiee:, 
SPECTAL. — Shandon Bells Waltz (the pular + cE ips” 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending Chicago, Prige Needle work Series, 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells 80a Philadelphia, No. 1. 
Bais P ime in stamps for comple bottle Shandon 9: tate a Illustrated, 
erfume. . Louis, 

a od San Francisco. mtaining 24 liberal cash prizes. 
ra Ame pbb e's $ There isn’t. any arti- 
THE ART AMATEUR. 4 THE cle in either a Lady’s 
; 13 RED CROSS} or Gentleman's ward- 
7 SUPERB COL- FOR ¢ robe so comfortable as 
: ORED STUDIES $ a Bath Robe 
: AND PICTURES, including $ agg ps 
4 Roses, Water- Lilies, Peaches e € NEC ross 
: and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- Ss brand are the best and 
rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats $ cheapest in the world. 
: Meeting, Swallows, Female é Gild avervwhere 
4 Portrait shown in three pro- e SIG Cverywiere. 

p gressive stages [these progressive leasons*in oils Trade supplied by 


¢ 
¢ 
s P and water-colors are a special feature for 1892), &c., 
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& 3 MOS. SUBSCRIPTION: 


2 
$ 
2 
J 
(Oct. , and Dee., 91) $ 

Inorde pas seiepautiaameneiamemanall r{theordinary 4 
price for all it includes is $2.75) yon must cnt out § 
> this (Bazar)adv.,and send it direct to the publixher, $ 
> MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York 4 
(2 Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies, free. With Ss 

p ata rle copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents r 








NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
2 pre Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis, 
Successful when all “tro 
ee Uincor 5 ay 2 Write for book of proofs EE 








You can five at home and make more money at work for ag 





than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 


| ly outfit FREES. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





HENRY NW. PALMER, 


320 Church St., 
Sole Agent. New York. 


BRAND 
BATH ROBES. 











THE CHKLEBRATED 


J.B8.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 
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OYS * 


Harper’s Young People offers these Prizes, and cordially invites Boys and Girls everywhere to 
compete for them. They consist, in part, of a $135 Victor Bicycle,a $100 Mahogany Secretary,a Library of 100 
volumes, gold pens, cameras, dress patterns, painting outfits, knives, skates, books, and hundreds of other useful things. 

Ali are offered for practical effort—Work in Wood, Work in Metal, Pen Drawing, I)uminating, 
Photography, Insect Collecting, Needlework, and Reading. With them your boy and girl puts the knowledge gained 


at school to a real test. 


Prize List, Prospectus, Prize Puzzle, and Sample Copy—all FREE, if you write at once. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, Franklin Square, New York. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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‘horoughly cleanses the teeth ann purifies the breath 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put upin metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 2c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden it gr Ze 





~~ See that 


P 
hump: 

It's the feature of 

the De Long Hook 
and Eye. When it’s hooked 
it stays hooked, Easily un- 
fastens when you want it— 
not before. 15 cents a card 
of two dozen 


Ask your dealer for it. Accept 


no substitute—there isn’t any. 


YEDDO CREPE, 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 





Scarfs, 
Draperies 


Sashes, 





andali kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 


All Leading Retailers. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavore d beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by kee~ing ourselves well sortl- 
fied with pure blood and a pro, erly nourished frame.’ 
Civil Service Gazette 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO , Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


Sold only 











IN SAEER INDIA LINONS 
LAWNS & BATISTE 
PRINTED EFFECTS Wa sn? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 
MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 


Are AMERICAN “45 the BEST. 
Curiery C M.F.R.S.°F STEEL 
heNe Ink Erasers®™? Pock 
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‘OCK 
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MILLER BROS PENS 
MERIDEN C 





and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 


SHOPPING 


rience, good taste, &c.. withont charge. Cirenlar 





references. MISS A, BOND, 836 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
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OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


This department is every- 
where noted for its excel- 
lence. In its stocks, on the 
Main Floor and in the Base- 
ment, are goods to meet the 
requirements of all classes 
of buyers. The best prod- 
ucts of the World's Manu- 
facturers are here repre- 
sented. 

The great volume of its 
business, Wholesale and Ke- 
tail, requires us to keep it 
constantly supplied with the 
newest and best Novelties. 
And every week we select, 


for special sales, lines of 


goods which are offered at 
very much less than regular 
prices. 

In the Basement we have 
a large Salesroom, which is 
specially devoted to the sale 
of staple and fancy Silks, 
from 50 cents to $1.00 per 
yard. 

We believe that a visit 
to these departments will 
prove both instructive and 
interesting. . 


JAMES McCREERY & CO.,, 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Nein 
> fO 
vondsta 6 (e ee ca 


FALL NOVELTIES 


DRESS GOODS. 


English and Scotch Homespuns, 
French Chevron Cords, 
Novel Effects in 
Wool Frieze and Silk-and-Wool Vestings, 
French Ombrés, 
Bedford Cords, 
French Armure Serges. 
CREPON AND CREPE BAREGE 
for Evening Wear. 


Embroidered Robes, Persian Effects, 








roadovay AS 1 9th ét. 
Danell Sons, 


The oldest and most reliable house for 


BLACK SILKS, 


Offer a few specially cheap bargains | 


this mee ke. 

One lot about 800 yards handsome gros-grain 
Silk, fully 22 inches wide, at 8c. yard; regu- 
lar price, $1.50. 

Also, another lot of about 600 yards fine Im- 
ported Black Swiss Surah, 24 inches wide, at 89e. 
yard ; worth $1.25. 

And something new in plain colored Embroid- 
ered India Silk, in Black and Kvening shades, at 
$1.00 yard, 24 inches wide. 

N. B.—Send for Samples. 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N.Y. 





VERY lady knows some 

of the ways RIBBONS 

can be used; you may 
learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 


BUY NO FURNITURE **: 
send for Catalogue. GUNN FOLDING BED CO., 


Grand Ranids, Mich. 13 styles combining everything 
in furniture. Nothing like it. A New Principle. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


BEST &CO 








Sell This Fine Nain- 
sook Dress for 90c. 





Yoke has six groups of fine tucks, with hemstitching between—front and back alike. Skirt has deep, hem 
stitched hem—sizes one and two years. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, for $1.00, and ifnot entirely satisfactory can be returned and 
money refunded, 


We fit out Children of all ages with everything from Hats to Shoes. 
Our new Fall and Winter stock is ready, including an unequaled assort- 
ment of inexpensive garments for BOY’S AND GIRLS SCHOOL WEAR 
—that have a style, fit and finish usually found only in the highest 
grades. 


We serve absent buyers by mail as well as if they were inthe store. Samples and full de. 
scriptions of the latest styles tor Boys, Girls and Babies funrished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the Finest Assortment. Make the Lowest Prices. 


Our Elegant CATALOGUE 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac-— 
ture, ranging in price from $6.00 to $50.00 each, actually worth 50 per 
cent. more. This book also contains a complete descriptive price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


111 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


RIDE of the WEST 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


I % 1, Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 

“| jurious to the fabric. Manufactured with great care for 
Ladies’ Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 
brand, and take no substitute. 


This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 
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3. 
This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 
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THE L-L-F. (LONG-LOOKED-For)| | SUCCESS! P ARIS 

WINDOW CURTAIN FIXTURE. A house-[ | ° 4 We 
hold luxury that when once tried 
will be found indispensable. 
Permits you to have the light 
where you wish, raising 
from below, or Let- 
TinG Down From 


We are happy to inform our lady readers that all the 
great Paris dressmakers, without exception, praise the 
excellency of the form as well as the elegance of the Corsets, 
which are Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs’ exclusive property, 


and particularly the leather Corsets made in various col- 










Shade. Does 
not mar the win- 
dow frame. Easy to 


Anove with ors. ‘This leather is specially prepared for that firm. It 


pat up = _—— equal is not indispensable for the lady to be present in order to 
AGENTS Janten Eveny- ease - 5 

obtain a perfectly fitting Corset. It suffic oO sen , 
wHerr. One to twenty can be Lb E & 2 ffices to send by 


letter addressed to Mesdames DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 


sold in every house. Sample by Ez- 
Rue Auber, Paris, the measures taken on the lady en- 


press, Prepaid, 50 cents. Circulars Free 


The L-L-F. Fixture C0.,289 Main St.,Orange,N.J. 














LADIES: deceiver 


chest and back taken under the arms—Size round the hips. 








BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 









BUT USE the ** Perféction » Dress Stay. with a 
triple silesia cap cemented to the ends 

of the not to cut trrough. GUTTS 

** Perfection” 


Samples sent on application. 


J.R. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston 





this torn? Ite a GUM TISSUE mend—no sewing! 
1-5 yd 2Oc. (worth 30c.) Agents want it. a/ our ers 
Children sell it! ©. G. Woop, 6 Downing street, Brouklyn, N. ¥. 





A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, sent to any 
address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 











PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS, CAMEL HAIR CLOTHS, CHEVIOTS, 


And all their celebrated Dress Fabrics are guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 

They are stumped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 
(B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) in gilt letiers, 

They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 


Epwarp A. Morrison & Son, B. Aurman & Co., H. C. F. Koon & Co., Lonpy & Tay.or, Jackson’s 
Moventne Srore, and others. 








tirely dressed: Size round the waist—Size round the | 


REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. | 





799 
All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


(b 


NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 


THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


| OlWBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Emme 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


rence “OY Bleach” marx 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


CEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 
SIMDS01 
Crawiord & Simpson, 


Gth Avenue, 19th to 20th St. 





Our Importations of Fall and Win- 


ter Novelties in Ladies’ Costumes, 
Capes, Wraps, Jackets, Travelling 
Garments in Silk and Woollen ma- 
terials; also Capes, Collars, Ties, 
Boas, Muffs, etc., in Sealskin and 
all fashionable furs, from the lead- 
ing artists of Paris, London, Vienna, 
and Berlin, are now in stock at re- 


markably low prices. 


SIDS, craw " SINDSOD, 


6th Avenue, 19th to 20th St., H.Y. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
Sent on receipt of Money Order or Postal Not 


| o any part of U.S 
ra 
Ladies’ Hemstitched, 


i Ladies’ Hemstitched 
rl $ very fine, $2.40 per doz 


Handk’rch’fs, $1.80 per doz 
ent’s Bordered Handkerchiefs, $1 50 per doz 


zent’s Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, $1.89 per doz 
xent’s Hemstitched, very fine, 


$2.09 per doz. 
rder sample, ; 
an match value in any city this 
side of the Atlan tic Ocean. 
Samples also of Damask and Household Linen 
sent by mail. 


Handkerchiefs. 


For our standing we refer you to Bradstreet's o 
Dun’s Agency. WELLINGTON & CO., 
1004 Chestnut St,, Puira., Pa. 
Mention this paper. 


KOCH’ & GO.’S GUIDE OF 
HOW TO BUY 
Dry Goods from New York 


Is acknowledged to be the best and most perfect book 
of its kind published in New York, and contains over 
| 2000 Woodcnts and Lithographs of all articles useful 
|} and ornamental for the wear and adornment of the 
} persen or the farnishing of a house, and at prices 
guaranteed to be the Lowest in the United 
| States. Same will be mailed free upon applica- 
tion Lo any one residiiy out of town. 


| H.C. F KOCH & CO.. 
| West 125th Street, & Tin-Aves,, WOW York. 


CORNELL’S BENZOIN 
COSMETIC SOAP. 





! and see if you 








Best Skin and Complexion Soap in 
the World. Price, 25c. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
CHAS. E. CORNELL, P. 0. Box 2148, New York. 
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AT NEWPORT. 


MISS SMITH (to Miss Jones, talking about Mr. Noodles). ‘‘ DOES HE KNOW ANYTHING ?” 


MISS JONES. “KNOW ANYTHING? No. 


WANTED A GENTLE ONE. 


“Do you warrant this bicycle to be gentle ?” 

“T don't understand you, sir.” 

*“T want to know about its habits. The last bicycle 
I had not only threw me, but whirled about as I strack 
the ground and jumped all over me.” 





Theodore Schwartzstein's sonorous voice has been 
heard on several occasions this week. 





Mrs. Katherine Donnovan, éf New York, gave a 
very enjoyable high tea on Tuesday last. 


HE POESN’T EVEN SUSPECT ANYTHING.” 


MUST HAVE BEEN A GREAT SIGHT. 
*“T lost all my teeth at Gettysburg.” 
“How on earth did you do that 2?” 
“T was disarmed by a big bully of a Confederate 
dentist, and he strapped me to a stump and pulled 
‘em out.” 


LATE 


Mr. Jolin Doe arrived here on Monday, but left 
quite early next morning. 


Edward Jenkins Spink took a small party out 
sailing last week. 


VERY STILL. 





“Is that man still at work 
in the cellar, Bridget 2?” 

“That's phat he is. Too 
still at it. In fact, mim, he’s 


aslape.” 
———_—_————_ 


“Oh, I know all about ba- 
bies,”’ said Harlow to the 
oung mother, who was afraid 
1e would let her little one fall ; 
**T was one myself once.” 
pi TS “AREA: 


“Now, Mr. Higgins,” said 
the hostess, “I want you to 
behave just as you do when 
you are at home.” aa 

“Waal, ef he does,” put in vant ah | 
Mrs. Higgins, “I won't stay HAY 
here a minute. I've come TTT 
away for rest.” Nii i i 

be oN HE \ MEH | 

“You look all broken up.” WPT 1 

“Naturally; just been di- Wasi Lt 
viding myself among forty ih 
girls at a sea-side hotel.” 

ea eae 

“Dol tire you ?” he asked, 
after speaking for half an 
hour of his hopes and ambi- 
tions. 

“Oh no,” she. answered, 
sweetly; “‘ I have been asleep.” 

pbisialindelibinesinioniets 


Fancir (to Crinkle, Yale- 
vard, '93). ** By-the-way, I saw 
a man from your college at a 
summer resort. He was car- 
rying everything before him.” 

Crinkue (proudly). “ Yes, 
sir. That is a distinguishing 
characteristic of our men, 
What was he doing ?” 

Faneue. “ Acting as waiter 
in the dining-room.” 

Seneegiiana 

**T want some more chick- 
en,” said four-year-old Fran- 
ces at the dinner table. 

**] think you-have had as much as is good for you, 
dear,” replied Frances’s mamma. 

**] want more.” And Frances pouted. 

“You can't have more now; but here is a wish-bone 
that yon aud mamma can pull. That will be fan. 
You pull one side and. I'll pull-the other, and whoever 
gets the longer end can have her wish come true. 
Why, baby, you’ve got it! What was your wish, 
Frances 2” 

“TT wish for some more chicken, 
promptly. 

She got it this time. 

ee a A 

Ponsonny. ‘Is that Pompano coming this way, 
Arthur?” 

Dr Twirnroer. ‘ Yaas.” 

Ponsonny. * Let's dodge down this street. I have 
every reason to believe that he has the first photograph 
of his first baby in his pocket.” 

et mlihinecslintinn 


First Derrotive. “‘ Why was Sleuthly discharged ?” 
Sroonp Drirro. “He was accused of fiendish cru- 
elty.” 
First Detrotivr. ‘* What did he do?” 
Sxoonp Dirto. “ He handcuffed a prisoner in New 
Jersey during the mosquito season,” 
a ee 


Tur Poor Youna Man. ‘ Mr. Croesus, I would like 
to marry your daughter.” 

Ou_p Ceasus. “Ah! you love her, sir?” 

Tux Poor Youne Man. * Madly.” 

On Crassus. ** Which one ?” 

Tur Poor Youna Man. ‘Oh, either of them.” 





” 


said Frances, 


NOTES FROM THE RESORTS. 


Mrs. Mary Murphy-O°’Flynn has been stopping at 
the Grabem Hotel. 


Mr. Arthur Brickman Stubbs was out with bis 
four-in-hand on Friday. 


+ 
the 
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HE HAD TO KEEP HIM GOING. 
STRANGER (to Kansas car-driver, conductor, ete.). ““ WAY DON'T 
you stop? J] WANT TO GET OFF!” 
CAR-DRIVER, CONDUCTOR, ETC. “I'LL HAVE T' ASK YE T’ 
JUMP OFF. THIS MULE’S BALKY, AN’ IF HE STOPS ONCET THAR 
WON'T BE ANY STARTIN' 'IM INSIDE UV A HOUR.” 


IN COURT. 
“What have you to say to Pompey’s charge, Rastus, 


that you stole his chicken ? 
“Jedge, I doan pay no ’tention to de insinifications 
ob envy, hatrid, an’ malice. Jest because I got dat ar’ 
hen, an’ et ‘im up, dat ole Pomp he gone'n’ got jealous. 
Darfo’, jedge, 1 ’ain’ got nuffin’ ter say.” 
a) 


There are no plums on last year's tree, 
No birds in last year’s nests; 
But I've—hurrah!—found dollars three 
In one of last year’s vests. 
tei * Siete 


Mrs. Frorence (on yachting party). ‘1 am afraid, 
Mr. Stumps, I would not make much of a sailor.” 

Mu. Srumps. ‘But you would make an excellent 
mate.” 

‘*Capital punishment,” as the boy said when the 
school-mistress seated him with the girls. 


—_— ———__ 


** Poor little soul!” said Uncle George, gazing at the 
baby. 

“Why poor ?” asked the prond father 

* Nature has given him a black eye to start with,” 
replied George. 

ii adept 

“What's that you've got in the pitcher—water ?” 

“It looks like it, ma‘am,” said the ice-man, * but 
it’s the ice. We are sellin’ it by the quart this hot 
spell.” 
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Baron Smitt, who is at the Grand Hotel, made quite 
a sensation here last week stopping a runaway. 


Milton Montgomery De Shyster has left this 
place, and is driving through the Berkshires. 
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2 ’ NE-THIR| 
EVERY-DAY DESSERTS. ORTICELLI Crochet Silk. op Oe Uno, | 
corgi Mérincve Cusrarp (Baked).—One This is the name of the Silk used | Rug "hay 
quart milk; 5 eggs; 1 table-spoonful butter; 1 for the best of those Washable | RS | ] } . 
cup sugar; 1 teaspoonful corn-starch; 2 lemons, Crocheted Scarfs which are now oy FLESH *y, OW las ut com € to 
Beat the yolks of the eggs light, and stir into so fashionable. z& GERFECT Tr %, 
them the butter creamed with the sugar, and the a) ” : 1aSs 
juice and grated rind of the lemons. Dissolve 
the corn-starch in the milk, and add this to the g m 
other ingredients. Bake in a buttered pudding = #LABLACHE += ~ 
dish until the custard is set, then cover it with a re} 2 th at all th > Wr -| | 
. . ° ° c < I ( 
méringue made of the whites of the eggs whipped bs] K CE ‘POWDE < 
stiff with a quarter cupful of sugar, and brown ~ {2 on Bie . 
very lightly. Eat cold. $i: =B ‘Levy.— —\z insists on havi ng 
Lemon Cream.—One quart milk; 4 eggs; 1 ‘ - ; 
cup sugar; 1 ounce gelatine, soaked in a small P E A RS ; SO \ P - 
cup of cold water ; 1 large lemon, or 2 small ones. Boar ON: pw he SF f 
Soak the gelatine one hour. Heat the milk to ined 
boiling, and pour it on the sugar and beaten I O , « | 
yolks. Put back on the fire, and stir in the gela- t IS St yA} » anc 
tine. Cook five minutes, take from the stove, ps 
presse — ye’ pon hes a a ie wo = aa From the bee little CINDERELLA in the ne yt h in g but sOap. 
rated rin e s cold ai ns to oe 7 s Z 
stiffen, stir in the whites of the eggs whipped An established reputation of more | bese — el Oet. 4, 1888. ) . 4 
stiff. Pour into a mould wet with cold water, than 50 years goes with thisbrand. The | _ Ben Levy, Exq., 34 West St. I ure Sx JAD 
; ’ articular features are High Lustre, Fast N all my trave is I have always endeavored to oe c 
and serve when firm. P g your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
> " : an b Color, Full Weight, and Full Measure. 7 and I mus 
Frencu Pancakes.—One pint milk; 3 eggs; - ; certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. ry * y 
2 cups sifted flour; 2 small teaspoonfuls baking- The proper size for the scarfs is No. 300. I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely I ears Soa l 
z page a 1 Be i : - “Florence Home Needlework ” for 1891 teaches advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, ° 
powder; pinch of salt. Beat the yolks of the you how to make them in several new styles, It MARGUERITE FISH. 
eggs light, and pour the milk upon them. Sift Te a — ays Slippers, Belts, agua 
. ali - ags, Macreme Lace, etc. " > 8 ures 
the flour with the salt and baking-powder, and This book contains 98 pages of fully Illustrated ashe a ee Tween I Move ¥ ae ~*~ i 
add this alternately with the whipped whites. descriptive matter, and will be mailed on receipt =| eonmiundinn Pisin xion. Mailed to an) address oq | [ /mstst upon having Pzars’ Soar. Substitutes are 
Have ready a heated griddle, and cook the batter oe Menen year. receipt of 25 Qeent stamps. BEN. LEVY. & “CO., | sometimes recommended by d sts for the sole 
on this in large spoonfuls. As each pancake is NONOTUCK SILK Co, Florence, Mass. | French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. purpose of making more profit out of you. 





done, transfer it to a hot plate, spread it lightly 


with butter, then with jam or jelly, and roll it b s 
up, the woestineat inside. When the rolls are Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dand ruff, 
neatly arranged on a dish, sprinkle them lightly 


ith euicdned vener, , Odors from Perspiration. Speedy Relief by Using ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


Hor Pracu Suort-cake.—One cup milk ; 2 cups 


flour; 1 heaping table-spoonful lard ; 2 teaspoon- 9 

fuls baking-powder; half a teaspoonful salt; 2 r r O 

cups of peeled and sliced peaches ; 2 table-spoon- . € Pp N A LL 
S 


fuls granulated sugar. Rub the lard into the 











salted flour, add the baking- powder, and mix ‘¢A Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 

with the milk as soft a dough as can be handled. ** It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 

Roll into a sheet about half an inch thick, and of ‘¢ The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— Christine Terhune Herrick. > ENAMEL ote SSiS.0 
a size to fit the bottom of a bread or biscuit tin. 4 





Cover the dough with the peaches, and sprinkle 25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. a er eg Sg decorating the home it has no 
them with the sugar. Roll out the remainder of equa’ wor interior decoration, suitable for 


‘ ) wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
the dough the shape and size of the pan, lay it RRA’ oe in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
over the peaches, and bake the short-cake in a rd 


in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tius, 
steady oven about half an hour. Cut into squares, 


















60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


Lf People But Knew 


and send to table arranged on a flat dish. Split Phy nnn 7 eee = } hme Laggan pe 
open the short-cake while hot, and eat with butter . Wy > | | cucauens op SaLssneny, Contesn ov Lounot n, Count 
and sugar. Sweet cream is a pleasant addition. how much care we give to the manufacture of our } | X88 OF Noxwony, CoonTEes or Fr unaus, and Tnessee 

Marmatape Rotiy-poty.—Prepare a dough by soups, the quality of the material we use and the |$}| fenes of he ee the resi- 


the directions given above for short-cake. Roll 
it into a sheet about twice as long as it is broad, 
and spread it thickly with orange marmalade. 
The contents of a half-pint jar will be required. 
Roll up the paste, the marmalade inside, and lay 
it in a steamer. Cook about two hours and a 
half. If no steamer is at hand, tie the pudding 
in a floured cloth, drop it into boiling water, and 
boil steadily an hour and a half. Eat hot, with 
a hard sauce made by creaming one table-spoon- 
ful of butter with a cup of powdered sugar. 
Flavor with the juice and grated rind of a lemon. 


cleanliness of our factory, then Aspinay’s Enerisu Examer. was awarded the first 
They Would Understand ., Cy oo oer 
Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
_, ance tf want - can of 384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
gor soup,the “Franco-American” 
brand and that only is the one DIECKERNOFF, RAFFLOER & CO. 


they must have, and the effort to ——— 


.Prof. |. HUBERT’S 
substitute other goods would meet 


vith determined opposition. ALVINA CREAM 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 
Warm them and they are ready for the table. meseddie ne Wieelien: E eabans: Pinaien, Lives 
A sample can of any of the following varieties Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering, but remov- 
will be sent upon receipt of 14c. to pay postage. 


ing all blemishes, and arene | restoring the com. 
plexion to its original freshness ‘or sale at your Drug- 

Green Turtle. Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, BOc. 
Malligatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox~- Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 


gist, or sent ee on receipt of price—5 
Prof. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
‘renc# 3ouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 
Ve bie, Beef, Pear! Tapioca. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Extract of BEEF. 


ALL "ALL GOOD’ COOKS 


Send to A AOUR & CO., Bhicago: 
for Cook Boo! ney | use of ARMOU 
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The Franco-American Food Ssiaciey, 
West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. rie REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 


S| 4 THE CROWN 
| LAVENDER 
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" f 
Haviland China at First Hands. |" SALTS 
About September ist the handsome Sold every where, in Crown stoperel bettie eat 
showrooms, No. 218 Fifth Avenue, | : 
corner of 26th St., will be opened with | : 
a complete line of 


EXTRACT in ioues and Sauces. Mailed fre« 

MNT 

1 Delt | : HAVILAND & O'S TABLE CHINA, | 

Imperial Draped Par his lO inasiued. | 
wirm ruay puruicave rocurour ay. (| nn sl DORFLINGER’S BEST AMERICAN CUT GLASS 


The Draped and Pinned | 
| FRANK HAVILAND, 14 Barclay St., New York. | 











For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 

result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 

Druggists or sent by mail, 50e. A Sample 

matology and 
erv 


° ent, sent 
Z sealed on receipt of 2@c.3 also Disfigure 

ments Ii ke Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Indialnk 

E=— and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
= Nose , Superfiuous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed 














pattern shows how the gar- 
ment is put together. The 
flat duplicate is used to cut 


| 
a dues goles tw ta | NEW RETAIL STORE, [JOHN H. wooDBURY, cease 
>» 
Od eotes fs fall size. | 218 Fifth Aven ue, cor. 26th Street. Consultation free, at office or by letter ~- n 8am. to 8 p.m. 





Catalogue Illustrator with 
1,100 large illustrations of 
new and stylish designs for 
ladies and children, mailed 
for 20 cents. 
We will mail the 
elegant Basque 
No, 2680 (shown 

here), with 

Imperial Mode 
for two months 

for 30 cents. 
Send in stamps, 

Registered 
Letter or 
Money Order. 
Send bust 


C:G:GUNTHERS: SONS: 


FURRIERS 38 


JACKET S-WRAPS-CLOAKS‘ANDMANTLES 
SHOULDER: CAPES-PELERINES:CRAVAT TES 
‘CHOICEAND EXCLU SIVE:DESIGNS: 


ttteensaee MODERATE: PRICES 
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TESS OF THE D’'URBERVILLES. 


(Continued from page 791.) 


However, when she found herself alone in 
her room for a few minutes—the last day 
this on which she was ever to enter it—she 
knelt down and prayed, her head throbbing 
as if it would burst. She tried to pray to 
God, but it was her husband who really had 
her supplication. Her idolatry of this man 
was so unlimited that she herself almost 
feared it to be ill-omened. She was conscious 
of the notion expressed by Friar Laurence— 

These violent delights have violent ends.” 
It might be too desperate for human condi- 
tions; too rank, too wild, too deadly. ‘‘Oh, 
my love, my love, why do I love you so?” 
she whispered there alone; ‘‘ for she you love 
is not my real self, but one in my image— 
the one I might have been.” 

Afternoon came, and with it the hour for 
departure. They had decided to fulfil the 

lan of going for a few days to the lodgings 
in the old farm-house near Wellbridge Mill, 
at which he meant to reside during his in- 
vestization of flour processes. At two o'clock 
there was nothing left todo but tostart. All 
the servantry of the dairy were standing in 
the red-brick entry to see them go out, the 
dairyman and his wife following to the door. 
Tess saw her three chambermates in a row 
against the wall, pensively inclining their 
heads. She had much questioned if they 
would appear at all; but there they were, 
stoical and stanch to the last. She knew 
why the delicate Retty looked so fragile, and 
Izz so tragically sorrowful, and Marian so 
blank, and she forgot her own dogging shad- 
ow for a moment in contemplating theirs. 
She impulsively whispered to him, 

‘Will you kiss ’em all once, poor things, 
for the first and last time?” 

Clare had not the Jeast objection to such 
a farewell formality—which was all that it 
was to him—and as he passed them, he kissed 
them in succession where they stood, saying 
**Good-by ” to each as he did so. When they 
reached the door, Tess naturally glanced 
back to discern the effect of that kiss of char- 
ity. There was no triumph in her glance, 
as there might have been. If there had, it 
would have disappeared when she saw how 
moved the girls all were. The kiss had ob- 
viously done harm by awakening feelings 
they were trying to su bdue. 

Of all this Clare was unconscious. Passing 
on to the wicket-gate, he shook hands with 
the dairyman and his wife, and expressed his 
last thanks to them for their attentions; after 
which there was a moment of silence before 
they had moved off. It was interrupted by 
the crowing of acock. The white one with 
the rose comb had come and settled on the 
palings in front of the house, within a few 
yards of them, and his notes thrilled their 
ears through, dwindling away like echoes 
down a valley of rocks. 

“*Oh!” said Mrs. Crick. 
crow!” 

Two men were standing 5 Oe the yard gate, 
holding it open. ‘‘ That’s * one mur- 
mured to the other, not thinking that the 
words could be heard by the group at the 
door wicket. 

The cock crew again—straight towards 
Clare. 

** Well!” said the dairyman. 

**T don’t like to hear him,” said Tess to 
her husband. ‘‘ Tell the man to drive on. 
Good-by, good-by!” 

The cock crew again. 

‘‘Hoosh! Just you be off, sir, or I'll twist 
your neck!” said the dairyman, with some 
irritation, turning to the bird and driving 
him away. And to his wife as they went 
in-doors, ‘‘ Now to think o’ that just to-day! 
I’ve not heard his crow of an afternoon all 
the year afore.” 

‘Tt only means a change in the weather,” 
said she; ‘‘not what youthink. *Tis impos- 
sible!” 


‘‘An afternoon 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Stop that 
Curonic Coven Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 
sumptive. For Consum 
General Debility and Wa 
there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HY POPHOSPHITES 
©f Isime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer, 


Scott's Emulsion 


There are poor imitati 























iy ERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
‘4 of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Curtovra Remevies, consisting of Curroura, the 
reat Skin Cure, Curtoura Soar, an exquisite "Skin 
-urifier and Beautifier, and Cutiouna Resorvent, the 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children years of mental 
and physical suffering. Begin now. lays are dan- 
gerous. Cures made in childhood are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resonvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
- Baby's Skin and Scalp purified and beau- “@a 

tified by Curiovra Soar. a 








matiam relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curiouna cennacetboans PLasTKn. 


HOLMES & Co., 


Manufacturers, 


a Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muscular Rheu- 





We have for the coming season. two mew patents on our 
Union Undergarments. 


This ew cut represents the 
style and jit, and points of 
interest are there delineated 
which give a fulness not 
found in any other make. 

lady who will give it a 
ithe study will discover that 
what she has complained of 
in all other makes has been 
obviated by our new patent. 
We send our garments to ev- 
ery State and Territory in 
the country. They are 


FAULTLESS IN FIT, 


and, as made to-day, is a 
garment unequalled. Every 
garment is marked inside 
of sateen lining, “‘ Holmes 
& Co.” Buy no others until 
we see our mew garment. 
When not found with your 
best dealers, send stamp di- 
rect to us for catalogue and 
price-list, and we will send 
rules for self-measurement 
and swatches to any part of 
the country, and warrant sat- 
isfaction. 


109 Kingston St., 
Boston, Mass, 








FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get genuine only 


with this . <@ signature 


of Justus von Liebig in biue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


—Extract of Beef. 
PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE oat RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to —_ and Restore 











interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 

oe 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 

— and valuable receipts (easily y peenaes at home), 
and shows how to obtain free = es of Cosmetics, 

MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 


Liebig Company’s= 





$ “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
4 









They are blind who will 
not try a box of 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


lor the cisorders which grow 
out of Impaired Diges- 
tion, For a Weak 
Ca stomach,Constipation 
Disordered Liver, Sick Headache, 
orany Bilious and Nervous allments, 
they take the place of an entire medicine 
chest. 
@ Ofall druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 CanalSt. 31 


We give 13 beautiful colored 
pictures and 13 copies of a 
a art magazine for 

= (reg ular price $2.50). 


Rice * the studies are 
20x14 inches in size, and 
some larger. Among them are Primroses, Pink 
Roses, Lake View, Deer’s Head, Yellow Chry- 
santhemums, Kitten Family, etc., etc. Send 
for this most beautiful offer. Catalogue of over 
100 pictures free. 


044464444446446464 














THe Art INTERCHANGE Co., 


37 & 39 West 22d Street, 
Mention Harger’s Bazar. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
“becoming” to 1 


New York. 





guarn' 
who wear ao hair parted, $6 
size and color. 
Task. with prep’n 
, Cosmeti " 





the m’fr for 
€.Burnham, 71 Btate-st. Cent’ 1 Pl Music Hall 
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=/ CABINET. | CHAIR. 














Affording a| A Priceless - 
refroshing | Boon to those 














A New Historical Romance. 


A KING OF TYRE. 


A Tale of the Times of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah. By James M. Lup.tow, 
D.D., Author of “The Captain of 
the Janizaries,” etc. pp. 301. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (Mew 
Edition now ready.) 





The time of this interesting story is about 
the middle of the fifth century B.c., when the 
commercial supremacy of the Phcenicians was 
on the wane, and Greek influence was begin- 
ning to be felt throughout the East. The pict- 
ure which is presented of life and manners at 
that period is carefully drawn, and is evidently 
the result of painstaking study and scholarly re- 
search. The story is marked by originality of 
treatment and sustained dramatic interest. 


A New Edition of Dr. LUpDLow’s earlier 
story, “The Captain of the Janiza- 
ries,” is ready. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Ue Either of the above works will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico,on receipt of the price. 





Best Cough Medicin 
Cures where all else fails. 


i. Recommended by Ph: 
Pleasant and agreeable 
taste. Children take it without objection. By 





, Anelegant dressing nae Parraeme ar mmet 





y hair, 


andgray 
a the hairto grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 





fallible for curing 


BarcrAy & 





muscles, and quickly’ healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
Sah enn 











PAR 


FLOOR 
wood. CARPET 


ped = Orapuens 1 Ww. 


UET 


ALL STYLES 
ielgeegteaeot tongue 


in price 
ama f goods. d stamp for book of d d 
puieen, roel the mana So amp fra ues 
JOHN W. BOUCHTON, Manufacturer, 
1207 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCHES: 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 
23d St.,under 5th _~ Hotel, N.Y. £247 Fulton St.. Brooklyn 
BOUGHTON & I “INVIF. 1,"*. 201 Tremont St. Boston 
Iso manufacturers of Egyptian and Moorish Fret 
Work, Grills, Folding Screens, Fire Screens, Easels, etc, 
Send for d esigns, 











A New Compound from Coal Tar, 


A SPECIFIC FOR WHOOPING COUGH 


opin g Cough unless checked runs for weeks, and in 
addition leaving effects which last for months, frequently 
proves 

Though not easily controlled, this new specific will check 
the disease in from six to ten days by the simple process of 
inhalation, and at "the same time prevent any danger of it 
being contracted by other members of the household, 


VAPO-CRESOLENE 
is also a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh, ony Dipatheria, Croup, 
ny Fever, Hay baat coma Throat, an all Diseases of the 


a in t aan ocoupied bya 
dipntheritic patient it it ‘will destroy the as of contagion, pene- 
it does every point reached he atm: ere. 
ee best Antiseptic and Disinfectant. 
The safest and simplest method for ¢ omrarine. infection, 
peneasen of the air, and ia nba yrpimeme 
aporizer and Lamp, with a 2 oz. tle of Cresolene, neatly 
bomea'e $1.50, obtainable of any druggist ‘Additional Cresole ne, 
2 oz. bottie, "5 ce nts; 4 oz. bottle, 60 cents, 


W.0 Sclietele, H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St ae ahd Sole Agents. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 





button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapeD with JTyvansparent Filins, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for —. ROCHES' —_— N.Y. 





LovELY's FACES! 
Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 






oy DERMA-ROVALE 


egetable (French Formule.) 





We will send youa 












rove its a ue 
Seeing is Believi TRY IT. 
Sent in Rich Cut Glass Yologne Bott 
The DERMA-ROVALE 
Corner BAKER & VINE Streets, 
SUREIRIAT OHIO U 





Sir tines Tass, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
» land,says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 


Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


Over. 

ARFIELD TEA‘: 
results 

ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 
stores the Complexion; cures —— 


Your Hair Kept in Curl 


for days, by the use of 


ELECTRINE 


Not injurious, clear as spring water, and not gum- 
my or sticky. Sent on receipt of 50 cents, 

MRS. J. H. REED, Manufacturer of Fine Hair Goods 
and Artist ws the Coiffure, 459 Main St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, N. — ae. 


in each locality, a lady to do 

ene oLtain names, address 

ulart, manage congenial 

Send vd sap 32 pp. brochure teaching our 
Perfamers, Port Huron, Mich. 
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PINSIA “"* GUERLAIN's PERFUMES II [iS] 


Sold by PARK & TILFORD, 917, Broadway, NEW-YORK. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


da on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
| 30 lar Ladies’ Tatloring Pa ly Illustrated cir 


cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LIL. 
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the skin so quickly as *' 


3 Satiteshe and Toilet Seontunien. | 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE | 











